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SCOTCH CAUTION. 
Ir has become a settled point that the people of Scot- 
land are remarkable for a cold and cautious temper. 
Has it never occurred to any of the multitudes who 
receive and repeat this doctrine, that it is strangely at 
issue with a vast proportion of the facts known regard- 
ing the Scottish people? We make no apology for 


| briefly discussing the subject, because it is manifestly a 


curious circumstance that a people should generally act 
in contradiction of one of their most notable attributes. 

A potent English monarch had, at the close of the 
thirteenth century, by craft and force completely estab- 
lished a right of dominion over this poor little northern 
country. A private gentleman rose in rebellion. The 
people for years supported him in a guerilla warfare, 
which scarcely was blessed with a hope of success. 
Wallace at length came to the end that might have 
been expected. He was put to death by the ungene- 
rous usurper. Within two years, one of the claimants 
of the crown, who might have continued to be a great 
lord under Edward, is found taking up the same dan- 
gerous game. In the whole series of transactions which 
followed, down to the battle of Bannockburn, there is a 
show of almost every quality on the part of Bruce and 
the Scots except caution. That battle itself would have 
never happened, if Bruce had not been a romantic 
knight rather than a politic king, for it was obviously 
impolitic for a leader with thirty thousand troops to 
meet an enemy with a hundred thousand in the open 
field. 


Throughout the almost incessant wars, external and 
internal, in which the Scotch were engaged for two 
hundred years after this period, there is no trace of a 
Fabian policy: all is headlong ardour. A pretty young 
French queen, wishing to make a diversion against the 
king of England, with whom her husband was at war, 
sends a ring to the king of Scotland, with a request 
that he would ride three miles into English ground for 
her sake. The Scottish monarch, though a married 
man above forty years of age, immediately invaded 
England under this call. In a few weeks, while resting 
with his army on a Northumbrian hill, he saw au 
English army deploying over a bridge to fight him. A 
politic man would have attacked it when half over, and 
beaten it. James was too gallant to take any such ad- 
vantage. In the consequent battle, he lost his life, along 
with the flower of his nobility and people. One is 
astonished at the utter want of caution and considera- 
tion in the whole of this affair; yet it did not serve as a 
lesson. The son of this gallant king sent an army 
against England in nearly similar circumstances, and 
on its coming to the destruction which was to be ex- 
pected, he died of grief. In all of these collisions, the 
English leaders appear as the wary men. Scotland 


seems as a simple reckless child in comparison. Where 
was Scottish caution on the day of Pinkie fight? In 
the connection of the affairs of Elizabeth and Mary, on 
which side lay the astuteness, and on which the impul- 
siveness? Were the Walsinghams, the Wottons, and 
the Burleighs, a set of frank heedless Englishmen, allow- 
ing themselves to be tricked by the cold calculating 
ministers of the beauteous queen of Scots ? 

The national attribute is brought into a strong light 
in the affair of the Covenant. The king, with England 
at his back, attempts little changes in the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of Scotland. In the month of May 1639, 
this cold-blooded people present themselves in arms on 
Dunse Law, to bide the worst which that great monarch 
could bring against them. England had by that time 
some grievances of her own to bear; but it was the 
cautious Scotch who first took to pike and gun for the 
good cause. ‘The affair ends for the meantime in a 
capitulation; but next year, on a fine day in the month 
of August, this cool-headed people, once more in 
arms, are seen crossing the Tweed at Coldstream, 
in order to fight Charles on his dwn. ground. Their 
whole conduct throughout the civil war is the oddest 
possible for a cautious people. After all they had 
suffered from Charles, twenty thousand of them fol- 
lowed the poor Duke of Hamilton to Uttoxeter, with 
a vain hope of redeeming their unhappy monarch from 
the bondage of the sectaries. Not content with thus 
knocking their heads against Cromwell, they must, two 
years after, defy him and republican England for the 
sake of Charles II. Their attack on Oliver at Dunbar, 
their march to Worcester, are most extraordinary 
doings for a people eaten up by the spirit of selfish cal- 
culation. Never certainly was caution more whimsically 
shown, or nore inappropriately rewarded, 

It was the fate of Scotland in the next reign to be 
put under a church establishment which represented 
the opinions of only a handful of the people, but which 
was supported by a powerful and merciless government. 
The peasantry of a single county rose in rebellion, and 
fell in scores under the bullets of Dalyell. The peasantry 
of another county, some years later, exposed them- 
selves in the same way to the sabres of Claverhouse. 
A thousand of these calculating people were offered 
liberty if they would say ‘ God save the king’—tlie al- 
ternative being Barbadoes and Maryland. Strange for 
2 cautious people, they refused, and the cold strand of 
Orkney was strewed with their corpses before the year 
was out. What a series of strange proceedings for such 
a people, those conventicles which they would attend, 
gentles as well as commons, though ruinous fines stared 
them in the face, and no man knew but Claverhouse 
might be behind the next hill with his dragoons! The 
scores of men who, for conscience’ sake, sang their 
last psalms under the gibbet in the Grassmarket, how 
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strange to think of them as specimens of a nation who, 
while allowed to have tolerably clear heads, are yet set 
down as generally distinguished by frigid hearts ! 

The two rebellions in behalf of the exiled House of 
Stuart will of course appear as notable illustrations of 
this national torpor of feeling. In 1745, the Scotch 
Jacobites came out in thousands to the open field, 
braving for their principles loss of life and possessions ; 
while the English Jacobites, equally engaged, remain 
quietly at home, and read of Prince Charlie’s progress 
in the newspapers. Even of the Welsh, hotheaded as 
they are reputed to be, not a man draws his sword. It 
is pleasant for a Scotchman to think of eighty of his 
‘cautious’ countrymen getting tl lves hanged at 
Carlisle, Preston, and Kennington Common, for daring 
to rank themselves up against King George and his 
army; many of them declaring, too, with their last 
breath, that, if it were to do over again, they would do 
it. The affair of 1745 was almost the only occurrence 
for a century after the accession of the House of Hanover 
that forcibly attracted the attention of the English to 
Scotland ; and strange to say, it presents this so-called 
cautious people in an attitude purely romantic, auda- 
cious, and unwise. 

After ages of war and civil broils, the Scotch be- 
thought themselves, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, of applying their energies to commerce. ‘The 
first ventures of so cautious a people one would have 
expected to be on an exceedingly moderate scale in pro- 
portion to their resources. All the circumstances ought 
to have been marked by prudence and forethought. 
What was the actual fact?—a plan of extraordinary 
boldness, for an entrepét at Darien, involving a capital 
of four hundred thousand pounds, being about half of 
the whole circulating medium in the country. The 
total destruction of their expeditions, and the perdition 
of their money, bear strong witness ind to the 
national attribute! About that time, who was the 
Scotsman most conspicuous in England?—was he a 
paragon of caution? It was William Paterson, who 
projected the Bank of England—one of the most ad- 
venturous beings perhaps that ever breathed. Twenty 
years later, France was thrown into an extraordinary 
ferment by a new bank, on which came to be engrafted 
ascheme for colonising Louisiana. The projector was 
a foreigner, a daring schemer in monetary matters. So 
successfully did he impart his enthusiasm to others, that 

ple of all ranks flocked to convert their actual capital 
nto his paper. A stranger entering the Rue Quin- 
quempoix at that crisis would have found a hunchback 
making a good livelihood by letting out his back as an 
extempore desk on which the transfers of an imaginary 
stock were negotiated. If introduced at court, he would 
have found, the son of the projector admitted to the 
circle of noble youths who were privileged to join in 
the dances of the young king. Strange to say, the man 
who produced the universal madness in Paris, to be 
followed by an equally universal ruin, was a member of 
that nation so celebrated for its cautious calculations: it 
was John Law, a native of Edinburgh. Banking, it 
will be said, has been conducted cautiously and success- 
fully in Scotland. Not so fast. The success of Scotch 
banking arose in reality from a feature of incaution, a 
large issue of notes. But for the smallness of the coun- 
try, allowing each man to know something of another’s 
affairs, and the general probity of the men engaged in 
banking, an issue of notes so much beyond the means 
of their ready and immediate withdrawal would have 
been attended by the greatest danger. It has, in fact, 
been an adventurous system all along, one in which 
credit has been stretched to an extent which we rarely 
see exampled in larger countries. Nor has it been uni- 
formly successful. There are a few counties in Scot- 
land, the proprietary of which has been perhaps as 
much changed in consequence of misadventures in bank- 
ing, as Fermanagh was by the Cromwellian settlement. 
The extreme case was that of Douglas, Heron, and Com- 
pany’s bank, established in 1769, ruined in 1772. They 


issued notes like a snow-drift, and gave large quantities 
of them out to individuals to be put into circulation in 
different parts of the country, ana accounted for at cer- 
tain periods. These notes used to come back for payment 
at the central office, before their various circulators had 
accounted for them. Anybody with a coat on his back 
and a little brass on his forehead could get a bill dis- 
counted with Douglas, Heron, and Company. It is told 
that there was a back-going farmer about the Pentland 
Hills, who, having exhausted all his friends and neigh- 
bours, and being reduced to desperation, was told that 
money was to be got almost without ceremony at a 
house in the Canongate. He came with a bill for L.50, 
accepted by one of his ploughmen, and had the money 
in his hand as quickly as if it had been only change for 
a guinea. He packed it slowly up in his pocket, strode 
to the door, and there turning coolly about, said pretty 
audibly, ‘ Faith, billies, this canna gang on lang!’ The 
damage to the shareholders, who were of all 

was dreadful. Sir Walter Scott speaks with a bitter 
grudge of the loss incurred by his father through 
Douglas, Heron, and Company’s bank ; yet we observe 
the old gentleman stands in the list for only L.500 of 
stock. Mr Islay Campbell, the most successful advo- 
cate of his time, told a friend that it would have been 
better for him never to have made one penny by his 
profession, than to have made a venture in that bank. 
Some men paid quotas of loss every now and then 
during the greater part of their lives; and, as we are 
assured only a very few years have elapsed since the 
books were finally wound up, it is not improbable that 
in some instances the sufferings from Douglas, Heron, 
and Company’s bank extended through three genera- 
tions. 

Any one living in Scotland at the present day, and 
looking round him with the eye of a man of the world, 
would be at no loss, we believe, to discover such 
examples of things done under false calculations, or no 
calculations at all, as would leave him a good deal at a 
loss to account for the character which the people have 
acquired on the score of caution. He would not see 
what are called ‘fast men’ in great numbers; but of 
heedless speculators and half-crazy projectors he would 
find no lack. However strange it may sound in an 
English ear, there are plenty of rash and thoughtless 
people in Scotland. We really must claim to have our 
fair proportion of folly as well as our neighbours. Only 
inquire into family histories: where is there one with- 
out its wayward member, who is continually coming 


back upon them ruined and undone, to be once more - 


set up in the world, or once more and finally shipped 
off for the colonies? Ask in the share-market—look 
into the Gazette—inspect the shipping list at Glasgow. 
Hopes you will everywhere find as rife as fears. On 
all sides ruin bears its part beside success. One does 
not hear much now-a-days of such a spirit among reli- 
gious people as that which fills the history of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century with wonders. Yet 
only in 1843, about a third part of the established 
clergy of Scotland abandoned their livings on a point 
of conscience. Other people, ourselves amongst the 
number, are at a loss to understand their reasons: 
opposite partisans try to extenuate the matter in 
various ways. In plain truth, whatever might be the 
merits of the prompting cause, it was an astonishing 
example of self-sacrifice, one which any people might 
be proud to have in their history, and which, we 
venture to say, the whole nation will yet be proud to 
see there. We strongly recommend the particulars to 
the consideration of those who regard the Scotch as 
wholly made up of cold and selfish calculation. 

We might go on to ask if the most eminent Scots- 
men of past times have been noted for caution. Was 
Bruce a cautious man when he exposed himself to the 
attack of Sir Henry Bohun at Bannockburn? Was 
John Knox a cautious man?—he of whom Morton 
said, as he saw him laid in the grave, ‘ There lies 
one who never feared the face of man!’ Was Mon- 
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trose cautious at Kilsyth, or Dundee at Killiecrankie ? 
Was Fletcher of Salton cautious when he killed Dare 
at Torquay? Burns proclaims in his verse that ‘ pru- 
dent cautious self-control is wisdom’s root ;’ but, him- 
self, ‘ o’er fast for thought, o’er hot for rule,’ could never 
practise the maxim. Scott looked a prudent man till 
near the end of his days, when it was found that not a 
son of the Muses in their most reckless times had acted 
more inconsiderately than he. A hardy ardour and 
enthusiasm seems to belong to the whole of the great 
men of our country. Caution is the last peculiarity 
which a biographer would attribute to them. 

How, then, comes it that the Scotch, with such a his- 
tory, obtain such a character? We cannot undertake 
to solve the mystery to universal satisfaction ; but we 
see a few peeps of daylight through it. The Scotch, in 
the ordinary affairs of life, exhibit a tolerably clear 
intellect ; they do not rush into acts and situations with 
the precipitancy of the Irish. But there is nothing ex- 
traordinary about them in this respect. The English, 
however, whose judgment on the point is the subject of 
debate, see their neighbours in two limited aspects. 
They either see the northern adventurer plodding his 
way among a people richer than himself, and anxious to 
make up by prudence for his original want of means; or 
they themselves come as mercantile travellers into Scot- 
land, seeking to press off all sorts of English goods upon 
such shopkeepers as they think trustworthy. The Scotch 
trader has to be on the defensive both against the trad- 
ing sharpness of the English, and against taking an 
over-quantity of their goods, all of which he knows must 

,be paid for. He therefore presents a somewhat hard 
and slow manner to the empressement of his visitor. 
The Scotch are accordingly, as a nation, judged by the 
English from a few specimens, who are either unfair 
representatives of the mass, or are presented in circum- 
stances so peculiar, that their actual character is not 
represented. It is like judging the people of Italy from 
the wandering image-venders, or the people of France 
from the conduct of the actors in the Thé4tre Frangais. 
It gets, however, a specious sort of sanction from the 
fact, that the Scotch do bear themselves with something 
like an average degree of prudence amongst the nations ; 
andso it passes. ‘The English, meanwhile, have no more 
idea of the style of living and dealing pursued by the bulk 
of the Scotch people, than they have of the ménage of an 
Esquimaux, or perhaps less. The many who live in an 
open-handed and elegant manner, the still greater num- 
ber who live in comfort, the generous charities supported 
in the large towns, the sacrifices made by the poorest 
under the influence of their higher sentiments, remain 
totally unknown, and therefore enter not into the ac- 
count. If these remarks do not explain the mystery, 
then we despair of it, and must leave it as a problem 
to be solved by wiser heads than ours. R. C. 


AN ENGLISH WORKMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF PARIS IN 1848. 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


Arter the Revolution, business of all kinds seemed to 
have received a decided check. Work at M. Jolly’s 
was not resumed for more than a week, and then only 
on short time. Thousands walked the streets without 
any employment at all, excepting planting trees of 
liberty, which they did at every possible place, amid 
great firing of guns and other rejoicings. M. Vachette, 
my landlord, was one who suffered much from the late 
changes, for he had been employed by the royal saddler 
and harness-maker. To compensate him in part for 
his loss, he had been chosen by his comrades as cor- 
poral in his company of the National Guard. Although 
feeling sorely the pressure of the times, he managed to 


save a small weekly sum towards his uniform. He was 
a gay thoughtless being enough, with sparkling black 
eyes, and a black b beard, and a devoted admirer 
of republican pri ‘as advocated by Vergniaud, 


Bailly, Roland, Brissot, and other Girondins, and so’ 
ably contended for now by ine. He saw with 
pain the wide spread of Communism. His wife, a 
woman of good education, and much natural talent, 
seemed in a continual melancholy, as if under some 
foreboding fear that she could not contend with. 

About this time my friend George, finding his hopes 
of obtaining employment in Paris at an end, was com- 
pelled reluctantly to quit the bosom of his family, and 
to go to sea once more. James Bargues, his brother, 
who was a man of excellent disposition, and a sincere 
lover of his species, had for his abilities been chosen 
secretary of one of the most violent democratic clubs, 
and was himself imbued with a corresponding quantity 
of their enthusiasm and folly. 

The first act of the Parisian workmen was, by threats 
held out to their employers, to expel all the English 
employed in Paris; and indeed, as I afterwards found, 
this was pretty general throughout France. The only 
excuse I can find for this conduct, was the misery and 
destitution they were suffering themselves. This gave 
rise to much bitterness of feeling on the part of my 
countrymen, and not without cause. It was a sad blow 
for the keepers of English houses in Paris, as they were 
nearly all obliged to close their shops and follow their 
customers. 

My own work continued very slack for some time 
after the Revolution ; but I had the pleasure of observ- 
ing that the branch of the business in which I was em- 
ployed gradually increased, which I attributed to the 
superiority of the English method over the French. 
Accordingly, as the spring advanced, I found full em- 
ployment, occasionally even working five quarters in 
the day, though trade in general was extremely dull. 
Still no symptoms appeared of the wretchedness of the 
majority of the working-classes. The people, every- 
where decently clad, laughed, looked happy, and sang 
their songs with that gaieté du ceur for which the Pa- 
risian stands unrivalled. 

On the 16th of April, there was a great Communist 
demonstration ; the rappel was beating in all quarters of 
Paris. The day passed without any particular disturb- 
ance ; but it caused trade, which was slowly reviving, 
again to languish. I found every such popular demon- 
stration followed by a corresponding depression in busi- 
ness ; for the rich, alarmed by the constant marching of 
immense bodies of men, beating their eternal drums, 
were rapidly leaving Paris, thus rendering employment 
still more scarce, and the masses still more discontented. 
To provide for the wants of the working-classes, the 
Ateliers Nationaux were instituted, which, to my think- 
ing, was a fatal mistake on the part of the government, 
as a complete system of organisation was at once framed, 
—— as was afterwards shown, was fully taken advan- 


On the 20th took place the Festival of Fraternity, 
which exhibited no extraordinary feature besides the 
astonishing length of the line of troops which passed 
in review before the members of the Provisional 
Government. It was generally believed after this 
féte that trade would revive; but those who thus 
fondly hoped, were doomed to disappointment. Trade 
in all branches, instead of getting better, got worse. 
Thousands of discontented and hungry men roamed 
through the streets, by their threatening appearance 
making bad worse. I was particularly struck with 
the appearance of poor James Bargues and his wife, 
whom I had not seen for some time past. Although 
in their dress there was an evident struggle between 
pride and poverty, and no tale of distress came from 
their lips, yet their pale and famished looks told how 
much they had suffered. On this occasion the conver- 
sation naturally turned to the existing state of things 
in Paris, and rather a hot discussion ensued between 
the two brothers -in-law, James contending that the 
men now at the head of affairs had betrayed the trust 
reposed in them, and that nothing but their expul- 
sion would save France from ruin. The other threw 
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the whole blame on the Communists, who, by their con- 
stant émeutes, had ruined the trade of Paris. It ended 
by M. Vachette commanding James to leave the room, 
which he did, never again to cross the threshold. I 
was much grieved, on account of the two sisters, that 
politics should thus part friends, and different opinions 
engender such bitter feelings. 

As summer approached, the weather became delight- 
ful. {had heard and read of sunny France. Her poets 
had apostrophised her bright blue skies, and sung in 
raptures of her corn-ficlds and vineyards :-I found the 
picture not overdrawn. The sky was bright and beau- 
tifully clear for many weeks together. From the ab- 
sence of smoke, there was a particular freshness in the 
air, by which the intense heat of the sun was much re- 
lieved. ‘The Boulevards now swarmed with people, 
especially on Sundays, which here is a kind of féte- 
day, instead of being set apart for religious observance. 
Jugglers, tumblers, and showmen lined the path; bands 
of music sounded in the air; while all kinds of vehicles 
crowded along the road. In the evening, the cafés were 
filled with company, thousands being seated outside in 
the cool of the evening, enjoying the soothing fragrance 
of the cigar and sipping their coffee, and the ladies their 
sugared water. ‘The Boulevards outside of Paris were, 
if possible, more gay. From the numerous cafés, ball- 
rooms, and summer-gardens, the sound of song and 
revelry met the ear, instead of the more decent tolling 
of the Sabbath-bell. 

On the 15th of May Paris was again thrown into a 
state of ferment by the attack of the Communists on the 


| National Assembly. Some of my shopmates I knew to 
| be adherents of Barbés, Blanqui, and the other Ccom- 


munists; and I noticed their absence on this particular 
morning. The drum beat the rappel, and again shops 
were shut, and the streets filled with military. I has- 
tened down to the hall. of the National Assembly, the 
front of which was guarded by a troop of dragoons, 
while immense numbers of the Garde Nationale were 
hastening down the quais. 

I was standing nearly opposite the Chambers when 
Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin left the Assembly on 
horseback. A thousand voices cried, ‘ Vive Lamartine!’ 
and a few, ‘ Vive Ledru-Rollin!’ Many pressed for- 
ward to shake the former by the hand. I, wishing to 
have that honour, pressed forward with the rest, and 
grasping his hand a little too tightly I fear, cried at the 
top of my voice, ‘ Vive Lamartine!’ I felt as if it was 
something to have shaken hands with the then greatest 
man in all France. 

The féte of Concord followed quickly afterwards: it 
was a most splendid affair, but failed to produce the 
contentment which was expected of it. As for myself, 
I had no great reason to complain: my work still in- 
creased, and I fondly hoped that I might be allowed to 
remain many years in the land of my adoption; my 
master was kind and indulgent, using me more as an 
equal that was in partnership with him than as a work- 
man employed by him; my shopmates were courteous 
and obliging; the climate I felt to be delightful; all 
public places were free ; and the manners of the people 
such as made me blush for the ignorance and rudeness 
of my own. . 

My prospects in business being so cheering, I resolved 
to purchase a little home, and send for my family. I 
immediately began to put this resolution into effect, 
and, living frugally and working hard for the next five 
or six weeks, purchased at every opportunity such ar- 
ticles of household furniture as I judged would be most 
serviceable. Amongst these were a bed mattress and 
bedstead, a rather stylish chest of drawers with a marble 
top, a table, some chairs, and a looking-glass. The 
articles, as I bought them, were placed in a room which 
Thad taken in the Rue Faubourg St Martin. It was 
with some degree of pride and satisfaction that I looked 
round my little apartment, longing for the time when 
I should behold my wife and children once more com- 
fortably settled beside me, I had meanwhile written to 


my wife, directing her to sell to the best advantage our 
household goods at home, and likewise a small business 
which had formed the chief support of my family. It 
was with great reluctance that I informed Monsieur and 
Madame Vachette of my intention to leave them, as they 
had treated me with uniform kindness, and I knew my 
money, trifling as it was, was now an object with them. 

Upon further consideration, seeing the difficulties my 
wife would have to encounter on her journey with four 
young children, I thought it would be better for me to 
ask a week’s holiday, and fetch them from England 
myself. A week previous to my intended departure, 
which I had fixed for Sunday the 25th of June, as it 
was the last Sunday I should spend in the Battignolles, 
I went, in company with my landlord and his wife, to 
Versailles, M. Vachette having an uncle residing there. 
On the previous night he had brought home his new 
uniform, and now for the first time put it on. He had, 
in common with most Frenchmen, a smart military air, 
and, with the help of some padding, made really a hand- 
some figure. So to Versailles we went, and spent the 
day most comfortably, all little imagining how the next 
Sunday would pass. 

I had noticed every evening, on leaving my work, 
bands of idle fellows loitering about the Portes St 
Martin and St Denis. These mobs the military were 
called out several times to disperse; and it was no 
unusual thing to find both horse and foot at the Porte 
St Martin as I was returning from work. 

On the evening of Friday the 23d, as I was preparing 
to leave work, I was alarmed by the noise of a sharp 
firing in the street. I quickly dressed, and ran out. 
All was confusion and alarm. Rebellion again had 
reared its hydra head, and the fair city of Paris was 
about to become an immense slaughter-house, <A bar- 
ricade had been formed at the Porte St Martin, before 
which several of the Garde Nationale had already 
fallen. 

As I had no wish this time to take any share in 
the movement, I avoided the Boulevard by taking by- 
streets, until I reached the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin. 
The rappel was now beating in every quarter, and the 
Garde Nationale mustering in great numbers. Armed 
men passed me every moment; but of which party it 
was impossible to judge, as thousands of the Garde 
Nationale were without uniforms. I rushed across the 
Boulevard, and then up Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin to 
Rue Clichy. I passed through the barrier of that name, 
and reached my lodgings in Rue de I’Ecluse in safety. 
I had not been at home many minutes, when M. 
Vachette, who worked in the Rue St Honoré, entered. 
The rappel now sounded loudly in the Battignolles. I 
helped my landlord to equip, belted on his sword and 
cartridge-box, and handed him his gun from the corner 
in which it was usually kept. He shook me by the 
hand, kissed his wife, and then departed. 

I endeavoured to calm the agitation of Madame 
Vachette, by assuring her that it was nothing but an 
ordinary émeute, of which several had lately taken 
place. So, wishing madame good-night, I took my 
lamp, aud retired to my chamber. 

At daybreak I was awoke by something jarring m 
window, which, from the heat of the weather, I had le 
unfastened. Suddenly it shook again, and the boom of 
cannon struck my ear. I sprang from my bed, and 
threw back my window. The first streaks of day had 
just began to crimson the eastern sky. A sharp, quick 
knocking at my door, and the voice of my landlady 
calling me, drew me from the window. I threw on 
some articles of clothing, and admitted her. With pale 
and quivering lips she besought me to make some in- 
quiries as to the cause of the firing. I promised her I 
would, and went out with that intention. 

On ascending the hill of Montmartre, which stands 
at the distance of a short walk from the Battignolles, and 
commands a fine view of Paris, I saw the white smoke 
of the combat already curling above the houses. The 
discharges of artillery became every moment more fre- 
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quent, mingled with the rattling of musketry, until the 
whole became one deafening roar, as the combat was 
more general, and the line of action more extended. 
I returned to my lodgings, and found my poor land- 
lady in a sad state ; her anxiety respecting her husband 
and other relations in Paris being very great. She ex- 
pressed her determination to proceed in search of M. 
Vachette, in spite of all dangers that she must neces- 
sarily be exposed to. At her earnest intreaty I con- 
sented to accompany her, knowing that, from the polite- 
ness of the French of all grades towards a female, my 
protection to her was a guarantee for my own safety. 
Avoiding the quarter in which fighting was going 
on, we reached the Boulevards by the way of Rue 
d@’ Amsterdam and the Madeleine. The Boulevards 
were crowded with troops, and several pieces of cannon 
passed on their way to the scene of combat. On mak- 
ing inquiries of an officer as to the station of the legion 
from the Battignolles, he politely informed us that they 
had passed the night in the gardens of the Tuileries. 
This for the present somewhat calmed poor Madame 
Vachette’s apprehension. 

We now proceeded to Rue St Honoré, where resided 
her father. The old gentleman very much blamed our 
rashness in venturing out amid such a scene; 80, 
leaving her with her father, I endeavoured to reach 
the Tuileries; but all approach was strictly forbidden. 
I next endeavoured to reach the Rue de la Harpe ; but 
even approach in that quarter was cut off, either by the 
military, or by enormous barricades. As I had no wish 
to be again concerned in the making of street defences, 
I in every possible manner avoided coming in contact 
with the men employed in their construction. Having 
thus failed in every effort to obtain intelligence, I re- 
turned to Rue St Honoré, and taking Madame Vachette 
again under my protection, proceeded home. 

Night at length closed upon the long day of Saturday, 
during which the cannon had thundered without in- 
termission; and when at last the twilight of a short 
night in June shrouded the dying and the dead, the 
sky was crimsoned in many places by the light of con- 
flagration. Sleep that night visited but few eyes in 
Paris, unless it was the sleep of death, which now 
weighed heavily on thousands who had risen hale and 
hearty with the morning’s dawn. 

All night was heard the heavy tramp of armed le- 


_gions, and the clattering of horses’ hoofs, with the jingl- 


ing of sabres and accoutrements, as the troops continued 
to pour into Paris from the provinces. On the follow- 
ing day (Sunday) the combat increased in fury, ap- 
proaching still nearer our immediate locality; and a 
tremendous cannonade being directed on Barriers Roche- 
chouart and Poissonniere, both of which were plainly 
discernible from our windows. 

The sight was one of extreme horror. From the 
immense strength of these two positions, the carnage in 
attempting to take them was very great. Notwith- 
standing that the cannon thundered at them from day- 
break till dusk, they still remained in possession of the 
insurgents. The streets of the Battignolles were now 
swarming with troops, and the houses filled with the 
dying and the dead. As for poor Madame Vachette, 
she sat the image of despair, rocking her body to and 
fro in mental agony. No food had yet passed her lips. 
Again we passed a wretched night, and again the thun- 
der of artillery aroused me from a sort of dose that I 
had fallen into towards the morning. As the day 
advanced, the firing slackened, and then ceased. The 
insurrection was now quelled, and the silence of death 
succeeded the roar of the cannon. 

The legion of the Battignolles returned at night, and 
many anxious wives rushed from rank to rank. There 
were joyful meetings of friends, and piercing shrieks of 
agony and wo from wife and daughter when those they 
sought returned not. One such scream burst from the 
lips of poor Madame Vachette, as she sank in strong 
hysterics on the ground, although his comrades assured 
her that her husband was only wounded. 


I went with her next day to the Hotel-Dieu, to in- 
quire after him, and the dreadful sights that everywhere 
met our gaze make the heart ache to think of. On 
arriving at the gate of the hospital, we found a melan- 
choly group surrounding it with pale faces and tearful 
eyes, all anxiously waiting to ascertain the fate of 
near and dear ones. There was a long interval of pain- 
ful anxiety, and then came the dreadful truth: poor M. 
Vachette was numbered with the dead! He had died 
of his wounds immediately on his admission. 

His wife, poor soul, bore this stroke better than I 
expected. No tears this time; although, when the fatal 
truth was made known, a groan burst from her lips as 
if her very life would leave her body. Her eyes were 
dry and bloodshot with long watching; her lips no 
longer pale, but black and parched, as with fever. She 
begged to see the corpse in a low husky voice, that 
showed what ravages grief had already made on a con- 
stitution at all times delicate. Those whose visits have 
only been confined to an hospital. under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, can form no idea of the horrors of the 
scene, or the fearful medley of dreadful sounds that 
struck the ear. The low moan of agony, the wild cry 
of some who were delirious, and the still louder shrieks 
of those undergoing painful surgical operations, com- 
bined to produce a most appalling effect. We passed 
through many long lines of poor suffering wretches, 
many of whom closed their eyes with no friend to minis- 
ter to their last wants—to wet the parched lips, to lift 
the aching head or smooth the pillow, or to give up 
with them the last prayer to the throne of mercy. In 
many cases the last sounds that fell on their dying ear 
were the-wild imprecations and fearful yells that came 
from the lips of a new-made madman, whose disor- 
dered fancy still kept wandering to the scene of the 
late fearful conflict. 

Soon we were in the hall of death, and a heart-rending 
scene it was. Although some attempt had been made 
to give the dead a decent appearance, yet the majority 
were sadly disfigured with wounds. and clotted gore. 
The eyes of the wife were quicker than mine, for I was 
occupied in viewing the frightful cuts and slashes that 
some of the bodies exhibited, while many, very many, 
only showed a small blue mark to tell the manner of 
their death. She grasped my arm, as if to prevent her- 
self from falling, stopped short for a moment, and gasped 
for breath. My eyes mechanically followed the direc- 
tion of hers; and there he lay, poor fellow, still in his 
uniform—for he was either dead when brought in, or 
died immediately afterwards. She stooped down to kiss 
his pale bloodless lips, the cold contact of which seemed 
to freeze her very heart. She trembled in every limb, 
and her teeth chattered. I bore her unresistingly away 
from this painful sight, and with a heavy heart returned 
to the Battignolles. 

Being anxious to ascertain the fate of my friends, I 
returned towards the quarter Latin, in which was situ- 
ated the Rue de la Harpe. My journey to this place 
was one of extreme difficulty, for I was stopped and 
searched in every quarter. In some places I had to 
scramble over high barricades half destroyed, and then 
wade knee-deep in mud, passing perhaps under build- 
ings that threatened every moment to fall and crush 
the luckless passenger. In many places I was repulsed 
and forced back by the military ; and when permitted 
to proceed, only in company of one or more of the Garde 
Nationale or Garde Mobile. At length I reached the 
Rue de la Harpe, and mounted the many stairs to the 
apartment of James Bargues. I rang softly at the bell. 
The door was opened by his wife. On seeing me, the 
first word she uttered was, ‘ Have you brought me any 
news of my husband?’ Upon inquiry, I found that he 
too had been absent since the fatal evening of Friday. 
Poor soul! the consolation that I could afford her was 
small indeed. His fate I could but too readily guess : 
“was = languishing in the 

ungeons of the Tuileries. he would em- 
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I now thought it would be well to see how matters 
stood with myself. I passed those places where the 
fighting had been thickest. Everywhere the traces of 
the fearful conflict were visible. On the Quai aux 
Fleurs, a large clothing establishment, where, a few 
days previous, I had purchased a pair of trousers, was 
now riddled with cannon balls. I crossed Pont Nétre 


Dame to the Rue St Martin. Our establishment was | lan 


closed, the masters mounting guard somewhere, and no 
one to give me any information. 

Passing through Porte St Martin to the Faubourg, I 
found the traces of the struggle still more evident. 
Barricades half-destroyed continually impeded the pro- 
gress of the passengers. On reaching the house where 
I had placed my goods, I found it turned into a tem- 
porary house, and it was occupied by a party of 
the Garde Mobile. I inquired for the concierge. He 
had disappeared. I asked permission to visit my apart- 
ment. @ manon guard shrugged up his shoulders, 
and said I might please myself about that. I thanked 
him, and moun the stairs; when, oh my poor mé- 
nage, what a wreck! My bed and mattress had dis- 
appeared, doubtless for the service of the wounded: my 
drawers—doubtless the marble top had broken the head 
of some luckless wight in the street below. The last 
of my bedstead was burning on the hearth, cooking 
the mess for the soldiery. I returned to the Battig- 
nolles very low-spirited indeed, and there found a note 
from my employer, recommending me to remain some 
time-in England until better days should permit me to 
return to Paris, as he thought London for the present 
presented a better chance of success. So I prepared 
to depart from this city of mourning and desolation. 
Previous to my departure I again visited Madame 
Bargues, in company with her sister. The meeting of 
the two was very affecting. Both were alike bereaved ; 
for my fears were too well-founded: James had been 
taken with the insurgents, and now awaited a court- 
martial in the dungeon of the Tuileries. The rest is 
told in a few words. On my return to England, I 
found that my wife, acting on my instructions, had 
broken up our little home, and parted with her business. 
So I found myself in no enviable situation. But my 
case is not an isolated one of the misery brought by 
civil war. W. E. 


SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
MONTAIGNE—RATICH.* 
Epucatton, according to the idea of it which prevailed 
during the period from the revival of letters to the 
sixteenth century, was confined to a repetition of the 
words and theories of the ancient authors and philo- 
sophers. The object was only to know what they said, 
not what was right. The efforts of Erasmus, of Me- 
lancthon, and, above all, of Luther, and the influence of 
the greater diffusion of knowledge, introduced a more 
extensive course of instruction; and the new school 
boasted that they taught realities instead of the pe- 
dantic verbalism of the old. And yet the difference 
was not so great as was imagined. History and science 
were taught, not for themselves, but with a view to the 
elucidation of the classics, and they were taught on the 
old principle of authority instead of experiment. As- 
tronomy was learned without observation of the stars ; 
anatomy without dissection ; botany without botanising ; 
everything was taught from books, implicit faith being 
still given to the theories of Aristotle, Pliny, and Galen; 
and nature herself, when she was investigated, was so, 
not in order to correct the authorities, but only in order 
to come round again to, and explain the infallible books. 
This was verbal realism—the teaching of things not by 
the understanding, but the memory. It was when 
education had reached this stage of development that 
the system of Bacon, producing realism in philosophy, 


* An article presenting the opinions of three earlier educationists 
appeared in No. 206. : 


produced realists in education also. The great prin- 
ciple of this school was, to teach things instead of words; 
and their method, to teach through the understanding 
instead of the memory. Accordingly, the general cha- 
racteristics of the new system, as displayed at its birth, 
may be stated as follows :—They asserted the necessity 
of teaching the arts and sciences, history and modern 
guages—in short, knowledge in general, as well as 
the classics, and maintained the practicability of teach- 
ing both simultaneously. With regard to their method 
of teaching, they attacked the universal domination of 
the Latin language, and took the mother-tongue as 
the foundation of all education; their special objection 
was to the ‘ y-cr ing’ of the old system, 
which, said they, is dead and useless, since the pupils 
are made to learn by heart much which they cannot 
understand, and yet that which is understood can alone 
be impressed on the memory. 

Before passing to those individuals whose systems 
were the direct offspring of the Baconian philosophy, it 
is necessary to advert to a man who, living contem- 
poraneously with Bacon, certainly was not in anyway 
indebted to him for his opinions, and yet whose views 
bear the strongest analogy to those subsequently deve- 
loped by the systematic realists, under the influence of 
the inductive philosophy. This man was Montaigne. 
His remarks, from the very circumstance, perhaps, that 
he had no practical experience of teaching, are as acute 
as they are original; whilst in his writings may be 
found the germ of much which was broached long after- 
wards as newly discovered, by authors who were not 
candid enough to own their obligations to the Gascon 
philosopher. Asa whole, Montaigne’s idea of education 
was thoroughly realist ; not that his works contain any 
digested system. None of the works of this vivacious 
author can be called systematic, except in their egotism. 
The man himself is the centre on which all his reflec- 
tions turn, and he scatters his opinions abroad, crude 
and unconnected, as they occurred to himself. This 
being the case, we shall not attempt to reduce Mon- 
taigne’s observations to any system, but content our- 
selves with quoting such portions of his writings as 
may best illustrate his views. 

* The end of study,’ he observes, ‘is to become wiser 
and better, and the object of the tutor should be to 
make his pupil a man of abilities rather than a mere 
scholar.’ Proceeding on this principle, he inveighs 
against the pedantic learning then in vogue. ‘ We take 
pains only to stuff the memory, and Jeave the under- 
standing and the conscience unfurnished. We can ex- 
claim, says Cicero, these were the morals of Plato; 
these the very words of Aristotle; but what do we 
say ourselves that is our own? Compare in the man 
truly educated one of those college Latinists, who has 
thrown away fifteen or sixteen years in only learning 
to speak. We are subjected four or five years to learn 
the meaning of words, and to tack them together into 
clauses; as many more to distribute one copious dis- 
course into four or five parts; and the remaining five 
years at least to learn succinctly to mix and interweave 
them after a subtle manner.’ And he goes on, as an 
illustration, to relate a story of his meeting two scholars, 
one of whom being asked, with regard to his companion, 
what gentleman that might be, replied, ‘ He is not a 
gentleman; he is a grammarian, and I am a logician,’ 
* Now, we who, on the contrary, do not aim to form a 
grammarian or a logician, but a gentleman, leave them 
to misspend their time: our business lies another way ; 
for let our pupil be well furnished with things, words 
will flow but too fast; he will drag them’ after him if 
they are not ready to follow.’ For the word gentleman, 
here substitute man, and the object of education, accord- 
ing to the realists, is described almost in their own 
words. In the same spirit Montaigne maintains that 
education ought to be the teaching to think for our- 
selves, rather than to repeat the thoughts of others. 
‘The tutor should at the very first, according to the 


capacity of his pupil, begin to put it to the test, by 
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permitting his pupil himself to taste things, and to 
choose and distinguish them, sometimes opening the way 
for him, and sometimes not. For if he embraces the 
opinions of Xenophon and Plato, in his own conviction 
these opinions will be no longer theirs, but his. He 
that follows another follows nothing, finds nothing, nay, 
does not seek for anything. To know by rote is no 
knowledge.’ 

Since ‘Montaigne’s plan is thoroughly to inform the 
mind, he insists much on the necessity of studying his- 
tory, and especially what we now call the philosophy of 
history; and he also recommends travelling, and an 
early aequaintance with, and an interest in, the events 
and opinions of the day. Since, too, he was to educate 
the whole man, his system comprehends the training of 
the body as well as the mind. Pursuing in everything 
his realist crusade against teaching without experience, 
he exclaims, ‘I could wish that Palnel or Pompey, 
those famous dancing-masters of my time, could have 
taught us to cut capers by only seeing them do it, with- 
out ever stirring from our seats, as these men pretend 
to improve our understanding without exercising it; 
or that we had learned to ride, handle a pike, touch a 
lute, or sing, without the trouble of practice, as these 
pretend to make us think; and speak well without 
exercising either our judgment or our voice.’ In all 
these points we shall presently see the exact similarity 
of the opinion’ of Montaigne to those of the systematic 
realists ; and in another point of still more importance 
there is the same agreement—the uselessness and im- 
propriety of harshness. ‘Away with this force, this 
violence,’ says he: ‘ youth should be allured to instruc- 
tion, not driven to it, that where their profit is, their 
pleasure may be also.’ As a last hit at the pedantic 
quibbles of the schools, he asks, ‘But what shall our 
young gentleman do if he be attacked with the sophis- 
tical subtlety of some syllogism? A gammon of bacon 
makes a man drink, drink quenches thirst; ergo, the 
bacon quenches thirst. Why let him laugh at it, and 
it will be the more discretion to do so than to answer 


Essentially realist as Montaigne was, his writings 
do not appear to have exercised much direct influence 
on the earlier educationists who professed the same 
opinions. The first of the systematic realists was Wolf- 
gang Ratich, who was born in Holstein in 1571. His 
general idea will be best understood by a short account 
of his method of teaching Latin, on the analogy of 
which he formed his method of instruction in all 
branches of learning. 

Ratich rejected the old system of teaching the gram- 
mar in the first place, and then proceeding to read; on 
the contrary, he chose Terence, as being the Latin 
author best known by translations, and insisted on 
each play being read once, twice, or even three times 
in German before proceeding to the original. The 
teacher was then to go over the play, act by act, and 
-scene by scene, explaining the drift and meaning thereof, 
as if the translation were in the hands of the class. 
He then went over the whole scene, translating word by 
word from the Latin, the pupils listening; a second 
verbal translation was then made, the pupils repeating 
word by word after the teacher ; and lastly, they trans- 
lated it themselves in the same manner, the teacher 
assisting them in any difficulty. When the author had 
thus been concluded for the third time, the class pro- 
ceeded to the grammar (written in Latin), which was 
expounded to them in the same manner as that pursued 
with Terence, analogies to the German grammar beigg 
pointed out. Each particular portion of the grammar 
was then translated word for word several times, each 
rule being illustrated by examples chosen from Terence. 
Short sentences analogous to examples given in the 
author were then translated from German into Latin; 
and lastly, written exercises on the same principle were 
composed and corrected. The first step having been 
thus thoroughly mastered, the pupils proceeded to 
other authors. 


The system of classical teaching above described 
presupposes a thorough mastery of the mother tongue. 
Strange, however, as it may seem, Ratich’s original 
plan was, to proceed to Latin as soon as the merest 
elements of reading had been acquired in the mother 
tongue, or rather to teach those elements’ in Latin. 
His disciple Kromayer rejected this doctrine, main- 
taining that pupils must first of all learn German 
thoroughly before applying to Latin or any other 
foreign language, ‘for as it is absurd to give children 
Latin books until they can read German perfectly, it is 
still worse in the very beginning, before they can read 
at all, to teach them to read in Latin primers.’ With 
this view, Ratich’s disciple commenced by teaching to 
read in German, using the Lutheran Bible as his class- 
book. ‘The pupils were taken over their lesson several 
times, word by word, in Ratich’s fashion, applying the 
grammar in their later perusals; and it was not till 
they were thorough masters of the reading and gram- 
mar of the mother tongue that Latin was attempted. 

Preposterous as the attempt to teach the elements of 
reading and spelling in a foreign tongue appears in the 

resent day, we must remember that the exactly ana- 
aoe absurdity of teaching the rudiments of Latin 
grammar by means of books written in that language, 
has only very lately been abandoned in our own schools, 
if indeed it can yet be said to have altogether fallen 
into desuetude. Ratich’s idea seems to have originated 
in a yet lingering feeling of the far superior importance 
of Latin as compared with the mother tongue. He 
could not divest himself of the old superstition, that 
Latin ought to be the mother tongue of the educated 
man. Montaigne, whose shrewd common sense ought 
to have guarded him against such an error, is liable to 
the same imputation. He describes, as highly to be 
recommended, the system under which he was himself 
taught. His eccentric father conceived the plan of 
never allowing his son, even in his earliest years, to 
hear or to speak any language but Latin, the result of 
which was that the boy was upwards of six years old 
before he could understand French, although he spoke 
Latin perfectly. To say nothing of the impractica- 
bility of such a system in the vast majority of cases, 
the question of the advantage to be derived still re- 
mains. In Russia, the native language used to* be 
considered so vulgar and inelegant as to be unfitted 
for the use of those of gentle rank ; fashionable people 
were ashamed to own that they understood it, and chil- 
dren were consequently trained from infancy to speak 
French. If all other nations are contented to look 
on their own language with Russian contempt, they 
may take to Montaigne’s system; but the reason for 
such a preference has yet to be shown. The same 
observations do not apply, however, to the practice of 
making a foreign language, and especially Latin, the 
foundation on which the rudiments of grammar are 
htaught. The pupil’s familiarity with the idioms of the 
mother tongue, renders the application and comprehen- 
sion of exact rules in regard to it a perplexing task; 
whilst, viewed abstractly, apart from the meaning of 
the words, which is of course to be given at the same 
time, there is no more difficulty in explaining a gram- 
matical principle by means of a language imperfectly, 
than one thoroughly mastered. On the other hand, to 
say nothing of the superiority, as regards regularity of 
construction, of the Latin over most modern languages, 
the very unfamiliarity gives each rule, as clearing away 
an obstacle to translation, an importance otherwise 
unfelt. In the one case, the mother tongue has to be 
learned over again; in the other, each advance made 
in the grammar of a foreign tongue insensibly throws 
a light upon the construction of our own. ‘The advan- 
tages of Ratich’s system,’ says one of his followers, 
‘are, that useful sciences and languages can be more 
easily, expeditiously, and correctly taught, than they 
ever have been. By his method, either young or old 
may in a year, or even in half a year, learn any lan- 


guage as thoroughly as their mother tongue; aud the 
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same method is still better adapted for instruction in 

the arts and sciences, since these are, by their nature, 

free from the anomalies which have crept into lan- 


ge. 

That a superficial knowledge of languages and science 
may, by a system of preceptorial repetition such as 
Ratich’s, be easily picked up, is true enough; but it is 
a very different question whether that knowledge will 
be as thorough and as essentially beneficial as if the 
pupil had devoted his individual energies to the acqui- 
sition. Ratich’s method is neither more nor less than 
a more laborious form of the Hamiltonian system of 
interlinear translation. The whole labour, with the 
exception of a mere act of memory and attention, de- 
volved on the teacher: he was to explain, to expound 
everything; the pupil had nothing to do but to listen 
and to follow. The effect of this can scarcely be called 
questionable. When to the labours of the teacher he 
added the greater part of the labours of the scholar, 
Ratich forgot his own principles, and fell into the very 
error against which himself and Montaigne declaimed 
so vehemently, of depriving his pupils of all freedom 
of thought and mental action. 

* For to distract the attention with several things at 
once, is as absurd as to try to cook porridge, meat, milk, 
and fish in the same pot.’ But was Ratich’s procedure 
according to the order of nature when he surfeited his 
pupils day after day with translation upon translation 
of the same play by the same author? Is not a change 
of study just as necessary as a change of dict? Would 
it be according to the order of nature to keep a school 
for eight months on a particular kind of meat or fish, 
without a piece of bread or drop of milk, as Ratich 
kept his for eight months hammering at Terence? 
Again: ‘ Too great a reliance on memory is injurious 
to the understanding and apprehension of the thing 
taught ; since, in attaining this one object of remem- 
bering, the mind is bound down to the word alone, 
and no room is left for a consideration of the thing. 
Moreover, the labour itself is unnecessary, there being 
a far better method of attaining the same object; for 
when a thing is by frequent repetition thoroughly pic- 
tured to the understanding, the memory retains it of 
itself without any farther trouble. And so one of his 
golden rules is the necessity of frequent repetition. But 
what is repetition but a committing by rote—nay, what 
is Ratich’s whole system but a committing of transla- 
tion by heart, with this peculiarity, that the teacher is 
brought in for an immense share of the merely mecha- 
nical labour ? 

In making these observations, it is not to be supposed 
that anything more is intended than to expose the fal- 
lacy of Ratich’s theory—that it is-possible altogether to 
dispense with learning by rote. There can be no greater 
absurdity than that of loading the memory without in- 
forming the understanding, and on this point it is im- 
possible not to see the force of Ratich’s rules, ‘ First, 
the thing itself, then the manner of the thing,’ and 
* Everything by experiment and practical observation’ 
—or, as the Latinists have it, ‘Per inductionem et ex- 
perimentum omnia.’. ‘It is useless,’ says he, ‘to give 
rules until you have given the author and the language. 
For what use can he make of any language who has 
never read a single author in it, though he be stuffed 
full of rules? A careful and compendious course of 
reading will teach the rules and the application of them. 
The rules, then, ought to be taught, neither as the pre- 
paration nor as the foundation, but in order to confirm 
and fix in the mind the thing taught. ‘And so every 
rule must be tested and explained by the examples 
found in the course of the pupil’s own reading.’ Might 
not attention to these remarks obviate many a weary 
now spent over ‘ Propria que maribus,’ and such 

? 

From these remarks it will be seen how it was that 
Ratich, the earliest of the systematic realists, fell into 
that error which we have described as the stumbling- 


block of all his brethren—namely, that though he laid 


down true principles, he was not in practice true to his 

own principles; or, as the Swedish Chancellor Oxen- 

steirn expressed it, he exposed the evils of the prevail- 

ing system well enough, but the remedies which he 
posed were scarcely adequate to cure them. 

As the foundation of his system, Ratich enounces 
several principles, most of which are sound enough in 
themselves; it is only the application of them to his 
method which appears difficult. Thus he maintains 
that everything must be done according to the course 
of nature; that only one thing is to be attempted at a 
time ; and that no new thing should be undertaken until 
all which preceded it has been thoroughly mastered. 
In each language a particular author is to be chosen, 
from whom that language is to be learned, and others 
are not to be read till this has been completely digested. 


EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 


THE MARCH ASSIZE. 


Someruine more than half a century ago, a person, in 
going along Holborn, might have seen, near the corner 
of one of the thoroughfares which diverge towards 
Russell Square, the respectable-looking shop of a glover 
and haberdasher named James Harvey, a man gene- 
rally esteemed by his neighbours, and who was usually 
considered well to do in the world. Like many London 
tradesmen, Harvey was originally from the country. 
He had come up to town when a poor lad to push his 
fortune, and by dint of steadiness and civility, and a 
small property left him by a distant relation, he had 
been able to get into business on his own account, and 
to attain that most important element of success in 
London—‘a connection.’ Shortly after setting up in 
the world, he married a young woman from his native 
town, to whom he had been engaged ever since his 
school-days; and at the time our narrative commences 
he was the father of three children. 

James Harvey’s establishment was one of the best 
frequented of its class in the street. You could never 
pass without secing customers going in or out. There 
was evidently not a little business going forward. But 
although, to all appearance, a flourishing concern, the 
proprietor of the establishment was surprised to find 
that he was continually pinched in his circumstances. 
No matter what was the amount of business transacted 
over the counter, he never got any richer. 

At the period referred to, shopkeeping had not at- 
tained that degree of organisation, with respect to 
counter-men and cashiers, which now distinguishes the 
great houses of trade. The primitive till was not yet 
superseded. This was the weak point in Harvey’s 
arrangements; and not to make a needless number of 
words about it, the poor man was regularly robbed by 
a shopman, whose dexterity in pitching a guinea into 
the drawer, so as to make it jump, unseen, with a jerk 
into his hand, was worthy of Herr Dobler, or any other 
master of the sublime art of jugglery. 

+ Good-natured and unsuspicious, perhaps also not suf- 
ficiently vigilant, Harvey was long in discovering how 
he was pillaged. Cartwright, the name of the person 
who was preying on his employer, was not a young man. 
He was between forty and fifty years of age, and had 
b@en in various situations, where he had always given 
satisfaction, except on the score of being somewhat gay 
and somewhat irritable. Privately, he was a man of 
loose habits, and for years his extravagances had been 
paid for by property clandestinely abstracted from his 
too-confiding master. Slow to believe in the reality of 
such wickedness, Mr Harvey could with difficulty enter- 
tain the suspicions which began to dawn on his mind. 
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At length all doubt was at an end. He detected Cart- 
wright in the very act of carrying off goods to a con- 
siderable amount. The man was tried at the Old 
Bailey for the offence; but through a technical infor- 
mality in the indictment, acquitted. ‘ 

Unable to find employment, and with a character 
gone, the liberated thief became savage, revengeful, 
and desperate. Instead of imputing his fall to his own 
irregularities, he considered his late unfortunate em- 
ployer as the cause of his ruin; and now he bent all the 
energies of his dark nature to destroy the reputation 
of the man whom he had betrayed and plundered. Of 
all the beings self-delivered to the rule of unscrupulous 
malignity, with whom it has been my fate to come 
professionally in contact, I never knew one so utterly 
fiendish as this discomfited pilferer. Frenzied with 
his imaginary wrongs, he formed the determination to 
labour, even if it were for years, to ruin his victim. 
Nothing short of death should divert him from this 
the darling object of his existence. ~ 

Animated by these diabolical passions, Cartwright 
proceeded to his work. Harvey, he had too good rea- 
son to know, was in debt to persons who had made him 
advances; and by means of artfully-concocted anony- 
mous letters, evidently written by some one conversant 
with the matters on which he wrote, he succeeded in 
alarming the haberdasher’s creditors. The consequences 
were—demands of immediate payment, and, in spite of 
the debtor’s explanations and promises, writs, heavy law 
expenses, ruinous sacrifices, and ultimate bankruptcy. 
It may seem almost too marvellous for belief, but the 
story of this terrible revenge and its consequences is no 
fiction. Every incident in my narrative is true, and 
the whole may be found in hard outline in the records 
of the courts with which a few years ago I was familiar. 

The humiliated and distressed feelings of Harvey 
and his family may be left to the imagination. When 
he found himself a ruined man, I daresay his mental 
sufferings were sufficiently acute. Yet he did not sit 
down in despair. To re-establish himself in business 


in England appeared hopeless; but America presented 
itself as a scene where industry might find a reward ; 
and by the kindness of some friends, he was enabled to 
make preparations to emigrate with his wife and chil- 
dren. ‘Towards the end of February he quitted London 
for one of the great seaports, where he was to embark 


for Boston. On arriving there with his family, Mr 
Harvey took up his abode at a principal hotel. This, 
in a man of straitened means, was doubtless impru- 
dent; but he afterwards attempted to explain the cir- 
cumstance by saying, that as the ship in which he had 
engaged his passage was to sail on the day after his 
arrival, he had preferred incurring a slight additional 
expense rather than that his wife—who was now, with 
failing spirits, nursing an infant—should be exposed to 
coarse associations and personal discomfort. In the 
expectation, however, of being only one night in the 
hotel, Harvey was unfortunately disappointed. Ship- 
masters, especially those commanding emigrant vessels, 
were then, as now, habitual promise-breakers; and 
although each succeeding sun was to light them on 
their way, it was fully a fortnight before the ship 
stood out to sea. By that time a second and more dire 
reverse had occurred in the fortunes of the luckless 
Harvey. 

Cartwright, whose appetite for vengeance was but 
whetted by his first success, had never lost sight of the 
movements of his victim; and now he had followed 
him to the place of his embarkation, with an eager but 
undefined purpose of working him some further and 
more deadly mischief. Stealthily he hovered about the 
house which sheltered the unconscious object of his 
malicious hate, plotting, as he afterwards confessed, the 
wildest schemes for satiating his revenge. Several 
times he made excuses for calling at the hotel, in the 
hope of observing the nature of the premises, taking 
care, however, to avoid being seen by Mr Harvey or 
his family. A fortnight passed away, and the day of 


departure of the emigrants arrived without the slightest 
opportunity occurring for the gratification of his pur- 
poses. The ship was leaving her berth; most of the 
passengers were on board; Mrs Harvey and the chil- 
dren, with nearly the whole of the luggage, were already 
safely in the vessel; Mr Harvey only remained on 
shore to purchase some trifling article, and to settle his 
bill at the hotel on removing his last trunk. Cart- 
wright had tracked him all day; he could not attack 
him in the street; and he finally followed him to the 
hotel, in order to wreak his vengeance on him in his 
private apartment, of the situation of which he had 
informed himself. 

Harvey entered the hotel first, and before Cartwright 
came up, he had gone down a passage into the bar to 
settle the bill which he had incurred for the last two 
days. Not aware of this circumstance, Cartwright, in 
the bustle which prevailed, went up stairs to Mr Har- 
vey’s bedroom and parlour, in neither of which, to his 
surprise, did he find the occupant; and he turned away 
discomfited. Passing along towards the chief staircase, 
he perceived a room of which the door was open, and 
that on the table there lay a gold watch and appen- 
dages. Nobody was in the apartment: the gentleman 
who occupied it had only a few moments before gone 
to his bedchamber for a brief space. Quick as light- 
ning a diabolical thought flashed through the brain of 
the villain, who had been baffled in his original inten- 
tions. He recollected that he had seen a trunk in Har- 
vey’s room, and that the keys hung in the lock. An 
inconceivably short space of time served for him to 
seize the watch, to deposit it at the bottom of Harvey’s 
trunk, and to quit the hotel by a back stair, which 
by a short cut to the harbour. The whole transaction 
was done unperceived, aud the wretch at least departed 
unnoticed. 

Having finished his business at the bar, Mr Harvey 
repaired to his room, locked his trunk, which, being of 
a small and handy size, he mounted on his shoulder, and 
proceeded to leave the house by the back stair, in order 
to get as quickly as possible to the vessel. Little recked 
he of the interruption which was to be presented to his 
departure. He had got as far as the foot of the stair 
with his burden, when he was overtaken by a waiter, 
who declared that he was going to leave the house clan- 
destinely without settling accounts. It is proper to 
mention that Mr Harvey had incurred the enmity of 
this particular waiter in consequence of having, out of 
his slender resources, given him too small a gratuity on 
the occasion of paying a former bill, and not aware of 
the second bill being settled, the waiter was rather glad 
to have an opportunity of charging him with a fraudu- 
lent design. In vain Mr Harvey remonstrated, saying 
he had paid for everything. The waiter would not be- 
lieve his statement, and detained him ‘till he should 
hear better about it.’ 

‘Let me go, fellow; I insist upon it,’ said Mr Harvey, 
burning with indignation. ‘I am already too late.’ 

* Not a step, till I ask master if accounts are squared.’ 

At this moment, while the altercation was at the 
hottest, a terrible ringing of bells was heard, and above 
stairs was a loud noise of voices, and of feet running to 
and fro. A chambermaid came hurriedly down the 
stair, exclaiming that some one had stolen a gold watch 
from No. 17, and that nobody ought to leave the house 
till it was found. The landlord also, moved by the 
hurricane which had been raised, made his appearance 
at the spot where Harvey was interrupted in his exit. 

*What on earth is all this noise about, John?’ in- 
quired the landlord of the waiter. 

‘Why, sir, I thought it rather strange for any gentle- 
man to leave the house by the back way, carrying his 
own portmanteau, and so I was making a little breeze 
about it, fearing he had not paid his bill, when all of a 
sudden Sally rushes down the stair and says as 
No. 17 has missed his gold watch, and that no 
should quit the hotel.’ 


No. 17, an old, dry-looking military gentleman, in 
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a particularly high passion, now showed himself on 
the scene, uttering terrible threats of legal proceedings 
against the house for the loss he had sustained. 

Harvey was stupified and indignant, yet he could 
hardly help smiling at the pother. ‘ What,’ said he, 
“* have I to do with all this? I have paid for everything ; 
Iam surely entitled to go away if I like. Remember, 
sag hd I lose my passage to Boston, you shall answer 

*I very much regret detaining you, sir,’ replied the 
keeper of the hotel; ‘but you hear there has been a 
robbery committed within the last few minutes, and as 
it will be proper to search every one in the house, 
surely you, who are on the point of departure, will 
have no objections to be searched first, and then be at 
liberty to go?’ 

There was something so perfectly reasonable in all 
this, that Harvey stepped into an adjoining parlour, 
and threw open his trunk for inspection, never doubting 
that his innocence would be immediately manifest. 

The waiter, whose mean rapacity had been the cause 
of the detention, acted as examiner. He pulled one 
article after another out of the trunk, and at length— 
horror of horrors!—held up the missing watch with a 
look of triumph and scorn! 

* Who put that there?’ cried Harvey in an agon 
mind which can be better imagined than Per 
* Who has done me this grievous wrong? I know no- 
thing as to how the watch came into my trunk.’ 

No one answered this appeal. All present stood for 
moment in silence. 

‘Sir, said the landlord to Harvey on recovering 
from his surprise, ‘I am sorry for you. For the sake 
of a miserable trifle, you have brought ruin and dis- 
grace on yourself. This is a matter which concerns 
the honour of my house, and cannot stop here. How- 
ever much it is against my feelings, you must go before 
am. rate.’ 

* By all means,’ added No. 17, with the importance of 
an injured man. ‘A pretty thing that one’s watch is 
not safe in a house like this!’ 

Pe poe send Boots for a constable,’ said the land- 


Harvey sat with his head leaning on his hand. A 
deadly cold perspiration trickled down his brow. His 
heart swelled and beat as if it would burst. What 
should he do? His whole prospects were in an instant 
blighted. ‘Oh God! do not desert a frail and unhappy 
being: give me strength to face this new and terrible 
misfortune, was a prayer he internally uttered. A 
little revived, he started to his feet, and addressing 
himself to the landlord, he said, ‘ Take me to a magis- 
trate instantly, and let us have this diabolical plot 
unravelled. I ‘court inquiry into my character and 
conduct.’ 

* It is no use saying any more about it,’ answered the 

landlord; ‘here is Boots with a constable, and let us 
all go away together to the nearest magistrate. Boots, 
carry that trunk. John and Sally, you can follow us.’ 
_ And so the party, trunk and all, under the constable 
as conductor, adjourned to the house of a magistrate in 
an adjacent street. There the matter seemed so clear 
a case of felony—robbery in a -dwelling-honse—that 
Harvey, all protestations to the contrary, was fully 
committed for trial at the ensuing March assizes, then 
but a few days distant. 


At the period at which these incidents occurred, I 
was a young man going on my first circuits. I had not 
as yet been honoured with perhaps more than three or 
four briefs, and these only in cases so slightly produc- 
tive of fees, that I was compelled to study economy in 
my excursions. Instead of taking up my residence at 
an inn when visiting ——, a considerable sea pert, where 
the court held its sittings, I dwelt in lodgings ke bya 
widow lady, where, at a small expense, I could enjoy 
perfect quietness, free from —— 

On the evening after my arrival on the March cir- 


cuit of the year 17—, I was sitting im my lodgings 
perusing a new work on criminal jurisprudence, when 
the we after tapping at the door, entered my 


to ou, sir, said she; ‘ but a 
lady has called to see you about a very distressing law 
case—very distressing indeed, and a very strange case 
it is too. Only, if you could be so good as see her ?’ 

* Who is she?’ 

* All I know about it is this: she is a Mrs Harvey. 
She and her husband and children were to sail yesterday 
for Boston. All were on board except the husband; 
and he, on leaving the large hotel over the way, was 
taken up for a robbery. Word was in the evening sent 
by the prisoner to his wife to come on shore with all 
her children and the luggage; and so she came back in 
the pilot boat, and was in such a state of distress, that 
my brother, who is on the preventive service, and saw 
her land, took pity on her, and had her and her chil- 
dren and things taken to a lodging on the quay. As 
my brother knows that we have a London lawyer 
staying here, he has advised the poor woman to come 
and consult you about the case.’ 

* Well, I'll see what can be done. Please desire the 
lady to step in.’ 

A lady was shortly shown in. She had been pretty, 
and was so still, but anxiety was pictured in her pale 
countenance. Her dress was plain, but not inelegant ; 
and altogether she had a neat and engaging appear- 
ance. 

* Be so good as sit down,’ said I, bowing; ‘ and tell 
me all you would like to say.’ 

The poor woman burst into tears; but afterwards 
recovering herself, she told me pretty ‘nearly the whole 
of her history and that of her husband. 

Lawyers have occasion to see so much duplicity, 
that I did not all at once give assent to the idea of 
Harvey being innocent of the crime of which he stood 
charged. 

‘There is something perfectly inexplicable in the 
case,’ I observed, ‘ and it would require sifting. Your 
husband, I hope, has always borne a good character ?’ 

* Perfectly so. He was no doubt unfortunate in 
business; but he got his certificate on the first exa- 
mination; and there are many who would testify to 
his uprightness.’ And here again my client broke 
into tears, as if overwhelmed with her recollections and 
prospects. 

* I think I recollect Mr Harvey’s shop,’ said I sooth- 
ingly. ‘ It seemed a very respectable concern; and we 
must seewhat can be done. Keep up your spirits; the 
only fear I have arises from the fact of Judge A—— 
being on the bench. He is usually considered severe, 
and if exculpatory evidence fail, your husband may 
run the risk of being—transported.’ A word of more 
terrific import, with which I was about to conclude, 
stuck unuttered in my throat. ‘ Have you employed 
an attorney?’ I added. 

*No; Ihave done nothing as yet, but apply to you, 
to beg of you to be my husband’s coun sel,’ 

* Well, that must be looked to. I shall speak to a 
local agent, to prepare and work out the case; and we 
shall all do our utmost to get an acquittal. To-morrow 
I will call on your husband in prison,’ 

Many thanks were offered by the unfortunate lady, 
and she withdrew. 

I am not going to inflict on the reader a detailed ac- 
count of this remarkable trial, which turned, as bar- 
risters would say, on a beautiful point of circumstantial 
evidence. Along with the attorney, a sharp enough 

nm in his way, I examined various parties at the 
ote otel, and made myself acquainted with the nature of 
the premises. The more we investigated, however, the 
more dark and mysterious—always supposing Harvey’s 
innocence—did the whole case appear. There was not 
one redeeming trait in the affair, except Harvey’s pre- 
vious good and by the law 
of England, goes for nothing in opposition to facts 
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proved to the satisfaction of a jury. It was likewise 
most unfortunate that A—— was to be the presiding 
judge. This man possessed great forensic acquire- 
ments, and was of spotless private character ; but, like 
the majority of lawyers of that day—when it was no ex- 
traordinary thing to hang twenty men in a morning at 
Newgate—he was a stanch stickler for the gallows as 
the only effectual reformer and safeguard of the social 
state. At this time he was but partially recovered from 
a long and severe indisposition, and the traces of recent 
suffering were distinctly apparent on his pale and pas- 
sionless features. 

Harvey was arraigned in due form; the evidence was 
gone carefully through ; and everything, so far as I was 
concerned, was done that man could do. But at the 
time to which I refer, counsel was not allowed to ad- 
dress the court on behalf of the prisoner—a practice 
since introduced from Scotland—and consequently I 
| was allowed no opportunity to draw the attention of 
the jury to the total want of any direct evidence of the 
| prisoner’s guilt. Harvey himself tried to point out the 
_ unlikelihood of his being guilty ; but he was not aman 
| gifted with dialectic qualities, and his harangue fell 

pointless on the understandings of the twelve common- 

place individuals who sat in the jury-box. The judge 

finally proceeded to sum the evidence, and this he did 

emphatically against the prisoner—dwelling with much 

force on the suspicious circumstance of a needy man 
taking up his abode at an expensive fashionable hotel ; 
his furtive descent from his apartments by the back 
stairs; the undoubted fact of the watch being found in 
his trunk; the improbability of any one putting it 
there but himself; and the extreme likelihood that the 
_ robbery was effected in a few moments of time by the 
| culprit, just as he passed from the bar of the hotel to 
the room which he had occupied. ‘If, said he to the 
| jury, in concluding his address, ‘ you can, after all these 
circumstances, believe the prisoner to be innocent of 
_ the crime laid to his charge, it is more than I can do. 

The thing seems to me as clear as the sun at noonday. 
| The evidence, in short, is irresistible; and if the just 

and necessary provisions of the law are not enforced in 

such very plain cases, then society will be dissolved, 

and security for property there will be none. Gentle- 

men, retire and make up your verdict.’ 
The jury were not disposed to retire. After com- 


muning a few minutes together, one of them stood up | Hi 


and delivered the verdict: it was Guilty/ The judge 
assumed the crowning badge of the judicial potentate— 
the black cap; and the clerk of arraigns asked the 
prisoner at the bar, in the usual form, if he had any- 
thing to urge why sentence of death should not be 
passed upon him. 

Poor Harvey! I durst scarcely look at him. As the 
sonorous words fell on his ear, he was ing ner- 
vously with shaking hands at the front of the dock. 
He appeared stunned, bewildered, as a man but half 
awakened from a hideous dream might be supposed to 
look. He had comprehended, though he had scarcely 
heard, the verdict ; for on the instant, the voice which 
but a few years before sang to him by the brook side, 
was ringing through his brain, and he could recognise 
the little pattering feet of his children, as, sobbing and 
clinging to their shrieking mother’s dress, she and they 
were hurried out of court. The clerk, after a painful 
pause, repeated the solemn formula. By a strong effort 
the doomed man mastered his agitation ; his pale coun- 
tenance lighted up with indignant fire, and firm and 
self-possessed, he thus replied to the fearful interro- 


gatory :— 

* Much could I say in the name, not of mercy, but of 
justice, why the sentence about to be on me 
should not be pronounced ; but nothing, alas! that will 
avail me with you, pride-blinded ministers of death. 
You fashion to yourselves—out of your own vain con- 
ceits do you fashion—modes and instruments, by the 
aid of which you fondly imagine to invest yourselves 
with attributes which belong only to Omniscience ; and 


now I warn you—and it is a voice from the tomb, in 
whose shadow I already stand, which addresses you— 
that you are about to commit a most cruel and delibe- 
rate murder.’ 

He paused, and the jury looked into each other’s 
eyes for the courage they could not find in their own 
hearts. The voice of conscience spoke, but was only 
for a few moments audible. The suggestions that what 
grave parliaments, learned judges, and all classes of 
* respectability’ sanctioned, could not be wrong, much 
less murderous or cruel, silenced the ‘ still, small’ tones, 
and tranquillised the startled jurors. 

‘Prisoner at the bar,’ said the judge with his cold, 
calm voice of destiny, ‘I cannot listen to such observa- 
tions: you have been found guilty of a heinous offence 
by a jury of your countrymen after a patient trial. 
With that finding I need scarcely say I entirely agree, 
Iam as satisfied of your guilt as if I had seen you 
commit the act with my own bodily eyes. The cir- 
cumstance of your being a person who, from habits and 
education, should have been above committing so base a 
crime, only aggravates your guilt. However, no matter 
who or what you have been, you must expiate your 
offence on the scaffold. The law has very properly, for 
the safety of society, decreed the punishment of death 
for such crimes: our only and plain duty is to execute 
that law.’ 

The prisoner did not reply: he was leaning with his 
elbows on the front of the dock, his bowed face covered 
with his outspread hands; and the judge sen- 
tence of death in the accustomed fotm. The court 
then rose, and a turnkey placed his hand upon the pri- 
soner’s arm, to lead him away. Suddenly he uncovered 
his face, drew himself up to his full height—he was a 
remarkably tall man—and glared, fiercely round upon 
the audience, like a wild animal at bay. ‘ My lord,’ | 
he cried, or rather shouted, in an excited voice. The 
judge motioned impatiently to the jailor, and strong 
hands impelled the prisoner from the front of the dock. 
Bursting from them, he again sprang forward, and his 
arms outstretched, whilst his glittering eye seemed to 
hold the judge spell-bound, exclaimed, ‘ My lord, before 
another month has passed away, you will appear at the 
bar of another world, to answer for the life, the innocent 
life, which God bestowed upon me, but which you have 
impiously cast away as a thing of naught and scorn!’ 
e ceased, and was at once borne off. The court, in 
some confusion, hastily departed. It was thought at 
the time that the judge’s evidently failing health had 
suggested the prophecy to the prisoner. It only excited 
a few days’ wonder, and was forgotten. 

The position of a barrister in such circumstances is 
always painful. I need hardly say that my own feel- 
ings were of a very distressing kind. Conscious that 
if the unfortunate man really was guilty, he was at 
least not deserving of capital punishment, I exerted 
myself to procure areprieve. In the first place I waited 
privately on the judge; but he would listen to no 
posal for a respite. Along with a number of indivi. 
duals—chiefly of the Society of Friends—I petitioned 
the crown for a commutation of the sentence. But 
being unaccompanied with a recommendation from the 
judge, the prayer of our petition was of course disre- 
garded: the law, it was said, must take its course. 
How much cruelty has been exercised under shelter of 
that remorseless expression ! 

I would willingly pass over the succeeding events. 
Unable to save his life, I endeavoured to soothe the few 
remaining hours of the doomed convict, and frequently 
visited him in the condemned cell. The more I saw of 
him, the deeper grew my sympathy in his case, which 
was that of no vulgar felon. ‘I have been a most un- 
fortunate man,’ said he one day to me. ‘A destiny 
towards ruin in fortune and in life has pursued me, I 
feel as if deserted by God and man; yet I know, or at 
least would persuade myself, that Heaven will one day 
vindicate my innocence of this foul charge. To think 
of being hanged like a dog for a crime at which my 
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soul revolts! Great is ghe crime of those imbecile} ‘Cleverly done, though! Was it not, my lord?’ re- 


jurors and that false and hard-hearted judge, who thus, 
by an irreversible decree, consign a fellow-mortal to a 
death of violence and disgrace. Oh God, help me—help 
me to sustain that bitter, bitter hour!’ And then the 
poor man would throw himself on his bed and weep. 

But the parting with his wife and children. What 

can describe that terrible interview! They knelt 

nm prayer, their wo-begone countenances suffused in 
tears, and with hands clasped convulsively together. 
The scene was too harrowing and sacred for the eye of 
astranger. I rushed from the cell, and buried myself 
in my lodgings, whence I did not remove till all was 
over. Next day James Harvey, a victim of circum- 
stantial evidence, and ofa barbarous criminal 
perished on the scaffold. ' 


Three weeks afterwards, the court arrived at a popu- 
lous city in the west of England. It had in the interval 
visited another assize town, and there Judge A—— had 
left three for execution. At the trials of these men, 
however, I had not attended. So shocked had been my 
feelings with the mournful event which had taken place 
at ——, that I had gone into Wales for the sake of 
change of scene. After roaming about for a fortnight 
amidst the wild solitudes of Caernarvonshire, I took the 
stage for the city which I knew the court was to visit, 
and arrived on the day previous to the opening of the 
assizes. 

* Well, are we to have a heavy calendar?’ I inquired 
next morning of a brother barrister on entering the 


court. 

‘Rather light for a March assize,’ replied the impa- 
tient counsel as he bustled onward. ‘There's Cart- 
wright’s case—highway robbery—in which I am for 
the prosecution. He'll swing for it, and perhaps four 
or five others.’ 

*A good hanging judge is A——.,’ said the under- 
sheriff, who at this moment joined us, rubbing his 
hands, as if pleased with the prospect of a few execu- 
tions. ‘No chance of the prophecy yonder coming to 

I suppose?’ 

* Not in the least,’ replied the bustling counsel. ‘ He 
never looked better. His illness has gone completely 
off. And this day’s work will brighten him up.’ 

Cartwright’s trial came on. I had never seen the 
man before, and was not aware that this was the same 
person whom Harvey had incidentally told me he had 
discharged for theft; the truth being, that till the last 
moment of his existence, that unfortunate man had not 
known how much he had been a sacrifice to this wretch’s 
malice. 

The crime of which the villain now stood accused 
was that of robbing a farmer of the paltry sum of eight 
shillings, in the neighbourhood of Ilfracombe. He 
pleaded not guilty, but put in no defence. A verdict 
was recorded against him, and in due form A—— sen- 
tenced him to be hanged. An expression of fiendish 
malignancy gleamed over the haggard features of the 
felon as he asked leave to address a few words to the 
court. It was granted. Leaning forward, and raising 
his heavy scowling eyes to the judge, he thus began :— 
‘There is something on my mind, my lord—a dreadful 
crime—which, as I am to die for the eight shillings I 
took from the farmer, I may as well confess. You may 
remember Harvey, my lord, whom you hanged the 
other day at ——?’ 

‘What of him, fellow?’ replied the judge, his fea- 
tures suddenly flushing crimson. - 

* Why, my lord, only this—that he was as innocent 
of the crime for which you hanged him as the child yet 
unborn! J did the deed! J put the watch in his 
trunk!’ And to the unutterable horror of the entire 
court, he related the whole particulars of the transac- 
tion, the origin of his grudge against Harvey, and his 
delight on bringing him to the gallows. 

‘Inhuman, execrable villain!’ gasped the judge in 
extreme excitement. 


joined the ruffian with bitter irony. ‘The evidence, 
you know, was irresistible; the crime as clear as the 
sun at noonday ; and if, in such plain cases, the just and 
necessary law was not cotenel, society would be dis- 
solved, and there would be no security for property ! 
These were your words, I think. How on that occasion 


I admired your lordship’s judgment and eloquence! 
Society would be dissolved if an innocent man were 
not hanged! Ha!—ha!—ha! Capital! —capital!’ 


shouted the ferocious felon with demoniac glee, as he 
marked the effect of his words on the countenance of 
the judge. 

‘Remove the prisoner!’ cried the sheriff. An officer 
was about to do so; but the judge motioned him to 
desist. His lordship’s features worked convulsively. 
He seemed striving to speak, but the words would not 
come. 

‘I suppose, my lord,’ continued Cartwright in low 
and hissing tones, as the shadow of unutterable despair 
grew and settled on his face—‘I suppose you know that 
his wife destroyed herself. The coroner’s jury said she 
had fallen accidentally into the water. J know better. 
She drowned herself under the agonies of a broken 
heart! I saw her corpse, with the dead baby in its 
arms; and then I felt, knew, that I was lost! Lost, 
doomed to everlasting perdition! But, my lord’—and 
here the wretch broke into a howl wild and terrific 
—‘we shall go down together—down to where your 
deserts are known. A—h—h! that pinches you, does it ? 
Hound of a judge! legal murderer! coward! I spurn 
and spit upon thee!’ The rest.of the appalling objur- 
gation was inarticulate, as the monster, foaming and 
sputtering, was dragged by an officer from the dock. 

Judge A had fallen forwards on his face, fainting 
and speechless with the violence of his emotions. The 
black cap had dropped from his brow. His hands 
were stretched out across the bench, and various mem- 
bers of the bar rushed to his assistance. The court 
broke up in frightful commotion. 

Two days afterwards the county paper had the fol- 
lowing announcement :— 

‘Died at the Royal Hotel, ——, on the 27th instant, 
Judge A——, from an access of fever supervening upon 
a disorder from which he had imperfectly recovered.’ 

The prophecy was fulfilled! 


AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 


Amone the contributions to natural science which tend 
to enlarge its boundaries and increase its utility, Mr 
Gould’s ‘ Birds of Australia’ must long hold a promi- 
nent place. This valuable work, which for several years 
has made its appearance in quarterly parts, is now 
complete ; and to the lover of natural history, few plea- 
sures can be greater than turning over its leaves, where, 
with few exceptions, are represented, of the natural size, 
and in all their gorgeous colours, the feathered inhabi- 
tants of our Australian dominions. These interesting 
countries, already remarkable for phenomena the very 
opposite of our European experiences—rivers, for ex- 
ample, which do not discharge themselves into the sea, 
and quadrupeds with a bill—are not less noteworthy as 
regards the birds which inhabit their boundless plains 
and tangled forests. 

Mr Gould in his descriptions omits no opportunity of 
recommending the naturalisation in this country of such 
birds as are likely to survive the change of climate; and 
among the resources open to wealth, we think this of 
adding to the stock of living things which may please 
the eye or charm the ear not the least. The Gymnorhina 
tibicen, or piping crow-shrike, is instanced as one that 
may be easily domesticated and removed. With its 
blue bill, bright eye, and white and black markings, it 
would be an interesting acquisition. ‘To describe the 
notes of this bird,’ says Mr Gould, ‘is beyond the power 
of my pen; and it is a source of regret to myself that my 
readers cannot, as I have done, listen to them in their 
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native wilds, or that the bird is not introduced into this 
country in sufficient numbers for it to become generally 
known: a more amusing and easily-kept denizen for the 
aviary could not be found.’ Another crow-shrike, the 
Gymnorhina organicum, has one kind of note when 
hopping on the ground, and one altogether different when 
pe ws | on a tree—a position which it generally takes 
soon after daybreak. It then utters tone after tone 
similar to a hand-organ out of tune, which has led to its 
being named Organ-bird by the settlers. A third, the 
Hill crow-shrike, has so metallic a voice as to resemble 
the clink of hammers on an anvil heard at a distance. 
The Geopelia cuneata, a species of dove, instead of cooing 
as doves in this country, gives utterance to a note said to 
sound like the distant crowing of a cock. Then we have 
one, the shining fly-catcher, which, while creeping about 
in search of food in the dense thickets, croaks like a frog, 
but when on the upper branches of trees, pours forth a 
cheerful note ; on being disturbed, it immediately drops, 
and resumes the croak. The brown fly-catcher has a 
morning, noon, and even song; early in the day it sits 
warbling and chirping; at noon it soars upwards, as the 
lark, till nearly or quite invisible, singing melodiously 
during the ascent and descent ; in the evening it perches, 
and again warbles and chirps, in tones, however, different 
from those of the morning. These birds are so pugna- 
cious, that although not larger than a linnet, two of 
them attacked and drove away a crow, which was pro- 
bably considered as an intruder upon their domains. 
The traveller, in his wanderings, occasionally hears an 
inward sound resembling the drone of a Beara or 
purring of a cat; this is produced by birds. The 
Ptilonorhynchus viridis, or cat-bird, while devouring the 
fruits which constitute its food, squalls in an extra- 
ordinary, but not unfamiliar style. ‘In comparing it,’ 
observes Mr Gould, ‘to the nightly concerts of the do- 
mestic cat, I conceive that Iam conveying a more per- 
fect idea of the note of this species than could be given 
by pages of description. This concert, like that of the 
animal whose name it bears, is performed either by a 
pair or several individuals ; and nothing more is required 
than for the hearer to shut his eyes from the neigh- 
bouring foliage, to fancy himself surrounded by London 
grimalkins of house-top celebrity.” The musk duck, an 
almost solitary animal, utters a singular note, ‘resem- 
bling the sound caused by a large drop of water falling 
into a deep well.’ The author could never force this 
bird to fly; when disturbed, it invariably dived, and re- 
mained under water a long time, only rising for a hasty 
breath, until all danger was over. 

For a dweller in the northern regions it is difficult to 
imagine the brilliant atmosphere and delicious climate 
of the southern tropic ; and when, as in Australia, the 
forests are tenanted by birds of the most splendid 
| aor the effect, particularly to a stranger, is greatly 

eightened. Multitudes of paroquets, or parrakeets, of 
singularly beautiful appearance, flit among the branches ; 
some of the pigeons, especially the Ptilinopus superbus, 
are gorgeously coloured. At times, too, the traveller 
may see a thousand magnificent white cockatoos sporting 
in the dark foliage over his head, and screeching with a 
vivacity almost deafening. Not unfrequently he will 
fancy himself to be near to a sheep-run, as he will hear 
the tinkle-tinkle of the animals’ bells. This sound, 
however, is produced by the elegant bell-bird, whose 
colours—brown, olive, and yellow—render it a prominent 
object. It continues this strange note for a long time 
without intermission; and so much does it resemble a 
sheep -bell, as often to deceive shepherds. When a 
hun or more are tinkling all at once, the effect is 
most singular. The Dacelo gigantea, or great brown 
kingfisher, is another Australian marvel. ‘In its dis- 
position it is by no means shy; and when any new 
objects are presented to its notice, such as a party tra- 
versing the bush, or pitching their tent in the vicinity of 
its retreat, it becomes very prying and inquisitive, often 
perching on the dead branch of some neldiibeaen tree, 
and watching with the greatest curiosity the kindling of 
the fire and the preparation of the meal: its presence, 


however, owing to the — with which it passes 
through the forest, and the almost noiseless manner in 
which it settles, is seldom detected until it emits its 
extraordinary gurgling, laughing note, which generally 
calls forth some exclamation according to the temper of 
the hearer, such as—* There is our old friend the laughing 
jackass,” or an epithet of a less friendly character. Not 
unfrequently does its life pay the penalty of its temerity ; 
for if, as is often the case, the traveller’s larder be ill- 
rovided, and his appetite keen, but a few minutes ela 

fore it is roasting over the fire it was lately surveying 
with so much curiosity.’ The gurgling laugh of this 
bird may be heard at the beginning, middle, and end of 
the day; some travellers compare it to a mocking voice, 
or chorus of wild spirits. 

Most persons would doubtless prefer a stroll through 
English woods to one in an Australian forest with its 
extraordinary assemblage of sounds: it is fortunate that 
some of the birds are endowed with such melodious 
powers as to compensate for the cacophony of the others, 
of which one or two yet remain to be noticed. The 
Phosphodes crepitans, coach-whip-bird, utters a full ring- 
ing note, terminated abruptly, as by a sharp smack of a 
whip. The voice of the brush wattle-bird resembles that 
of a person retching or vomiting, which sounds have led 
the natives to give it the name Goo-gwar-ruck. Besides 
these, there is a ventriloquist, the crested orecica; to the 
hunter, the strain of this bird sometimes sounds very 
remote, while the creature at the time is seated on a 
branch but a few feet above his head. Presently the 
note is close by ; and thus it goes on, now near, now dis- 
tant, throwing in at times a stroke of a bell. 

The habits of many Australian birds are not less 
remarkable than their voices. The forests abound in. 
mosses which enwrap the trunk, and droop from the ends 
of the branches in masses resembling narrow bags or 
purses a yard or more in length ; sometimes so low as to 
touch the head of the traveller passing underneath. The 
yellow-throated sericornis makes choice of one of these 
dependent clusters for a residence; and ‘although,’ as Mr 
Gould observes, ‘ the nest is constantly disturbed by the 
wind, and liable to be shaken when the tree moves, so 
secure does the inmate consider herself from danger or 
intrusion of any kind, that I have frequently captured 
the female while sitting on her eggs, a feat that may 
always be accomplished by carefully placing the hand 
over the entrance—that is, if it canbe detected, to effect 
which, no slight degree of close prying and examination 
is necessary.’ Some of these nests, not to be reached by 
climbing, were obtained by Mr Gould by shooting in two 
the branch to which they are attached. Considerable 
ingenuity is exhibited by the black-capped sitella, which 
makes its nest of pieces of bark, fastened to a branch by 
cobwebs ; this substance, however, is not merely twisted 
round, but ‘felted on.” When placed in the fork of a 
tree, the nest so closely resembles an excrescence of the 
bark, as to defy, and often escape detection. Some of the 
robins also construct their nests in the same manner. 
The striated reed-lark builds a dome-shaped nest on the 
ground, but most artfully concealed by the surrounding 
grass; and for further security, it forms a or 
burrow two or three feet in length, by which it is ap- 
proached. 

In this country we generally find that during incu- 
bation the male bird sits on a branch near the nest, 
attendant on its mate, but in Australia the same arrange- 
ment is carried out with an attempt at greater ease 
or comfort. The yellow-tailed acanthiza, which frequents 
its carelessly-built nest for several years in succession, 
often constructs ‘a small cup-shaped depression, or second 
nest, as it were, on the top or side of the other, and which 
is said to be either the roosting-place of the male, or 
where he may sit in order to be in company with the 
female during the task of incubation.’ The white- 
headed osprey, which always builds near water, on a rock, 
or at the top of a tall tree, makes @ nest fifteen feet in 
diameter, of sticks, some of which are as thick as a man’s 
arm ; the interior is lined with seaweed. The whistling 
eagle’s nest is of the same description; and, singularly 
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enough, the spotted-sided finch, Amadina Lathami, chooses 
the rough sticks forming its base as a site for its own 
habitation. Mr Gould took one of these nests with eggs 
while the eagle was sitting only a few inches above. 

The districts frequented by particular birds are some- 
times as clearly definable as the boundaries of a country. 
In Australia, the fairy martin appears never to be found 
within twenty miles of the coast. This favourite little 
bird generally selects steep river banks as a secure place 
for its domicile. The nest is in the shape of a bottle 
gourd, nine or ten inches long; sometimes thirty or forty 
are built in a cluster, with the necks Pp jecting from the 
bank, either horizontally or downwards. Seven or eight 
birds work together at a nest; one remains inside, to 
receive and deposit the clay brought by the others, The 
rock-warbler, Origma rubricata, appears to be of analo- 
gous habits to the bird just mentioned. It is said never 
to visit forests, or to alight on trees, and mostly frequents 
rocky clefts, gullies, and dark caverns by the water-side. 
The nest is of an oblong globular bottle shape, fabricated 
of moss and similar materials, and is led by its 


| 
tion. The Malurus cyaneus, or blue wren, undergoes | 
a singular transformation: in winter the plumage of | 
both male and female is of a reddish brown; the 
birds are then tame and familiar, and wander about | 
near the houses in country neighbourhoods, in little 
groups of six or eight. ‘As spring advances, they 

rate into pairs, the male undergoing a total transfor- 
mation not only in the colour, but also in the texture 
of its plumage; indeed a more astonishing change 
can scarcely be imagined, its plain and unassuming 
garb being thrown off for a few months, and another | 
assumed, which for resplendent beauty is hardly sur- | 
passed by any of the feathered race, certainly by none | 
but the humming-birds and cotingas of America. Nor | 
is the change confined to the plumage alone, but extends | 
also to its habits; in fact its whole character and nature 
appear to have received a new impulse ; the little crea- 
ture now displaying great vivacity, proudly showing off 
its gorgeous attire to the utmost advantage, and pouring 
out its animated song unceasingly, until the female has 


long neck to the roof of the cavern, or to overhanging 
pieces of rock. A lateral opening is left for an entrance 
near the bottom; but hitherto nothing has been ascer- 
tained with respect to the mode of suspension. Another 
swallow, Dicacum, forms its nest, purse-like in shape, of 
cotton extracted from the seed-vessels of plants, and sus- 
pends it on the branches of a tall tree. The white- 
rumped wood-swallow takes possession of old nests aban- 
doned by other birds, and reduces them to a proper size 
for itself, at the same time rendering them snugly warm 
by a soft thick lining. The white-shafted fantail builds 
a nest resembling in shape a long-stemmed footless 
wine-glass. In constructing this nest, the base of the 
cup and lower age | of the stem are made to embrace 
two slender twigs of a bush, which hold it in a vertical 
position. One of them thus attached may be seen at 
the British Museum. This is an instance of care in 
fabrication, the more remarkable when contrasted with 
the want of care among other birds. The nest of the 
black-throated grebe, for example, is nothing more than 
a floating mass of weeds heaped together in a rounded 
form in a pond, with the top just level with the surface 
of the water. The pheasant cuckoo presents a singular 
appearance while sitting with its head and tail project- 
ing from openings opposite each other in its dome- 
shaped nest, apparently left for the purpose, and probably 
to enable the bird to keep watch while reposing. The 
grass-loving sph , which attaches its nest to a few 
reeds about two feet above the surface of the water in 
which they grow, lines the structure with feathers, but 
places two of the largest so as to form a sort of canopy, 
and protect the interior from wet. The spotted parda- 
lote (diamond-bird of the colonists) builds in a situa- 
tion altogether different from all others of the genus: 
instead of trees or bushes, it takes to the ground, and 
selecting a bank, bores a hole, sloping upwards for several 
feet, and excavates a chamber at the inner end, in which 
its round nest is beautifully built of soft bark, leaving a 
small opening for an entrance. The outer extremity of 
the hole is so artfully concealed, that long watching is 
required in order to be able to detect it. * How so neat 
a structure, writes Mr Gould, ‘as is the nest of .the 
spotted pardalote, should be constructed at the end of a 
hole where no light can possibly enter, is beyond our com- 
prehension, and is one of those wonderful results of in- 
stinct so often presented to our notice in the history of 
the animal creation, without our being in anyway able 
to account for them.’ 

In this portion of our glance over the birds of Australia, 
we find ample cause for admiration and further research. 
Mr Gould’s book will furnish as much recreation to the 
occasional reader as information to the scientific in- 
quirer. Although he was indebted for specimens to 
explorers who have penetrated the interior, by far the 
greater part is due to his own personal investigations in 

that interesting country. 

In respect of the economy of the Australian birds, 

there are many circumstances equally worthy of atten- 


pleted her task of incubation, and the craving appe- 
tites of its newly-hatched young call forth a new feeling, 
and give its energies a new direction. The colours of 
this beautiful livery, which is put on in March, and left 
off in August, are a most brilliant blue on a velvety black, | 
tipped with a few pencillings of white. Some of the birds | 
are so curiously marked, as to have received names from 
the settlers expressive of the peculiarity. The Lurystomus | 
Australis is called the dollar-bird, from a round white © 
spot seen in each of its wings while flying. A black | 
mark, resembling a V, in the extended wing of the Elanus | 
scriptus, has produced for it the appellation of Letter- | 
winged Kite: when both wings are spread, the appearance 
is that of a W. 

The name of emu wren is given to the Stipiturus 
malachurus from its loose, lightly-formed, spreading tail — 
of six feathers, an appendage which the bird has the 
power of bending forwards until it lies horizontally on | 
its back. The whole tribe of wrens is described as of 
marvellous capabilities for escaping from danger by a — 
mode which is not hopping, flying, or running, but a 
combination of all three, The textile wren, however, 
is the most extraordinary—‘ Indeed its mode of progres- 
sion on the ground is such as no description can convey 
an accurate conception of, and must be seen to be under- 
stood. I cannot compare it,’ says Mr Gould, ‘with 
anything, unless perhaps with the motion of an India- 
rubber ball when thrown forcibly along the ground. 
While stealing from bush to bush with this rapid move- 
ment, it presents an exceedingly droll appearance. The 
diving petrel, a bird that frequents the coasts, presents 
another instance of rapidity of movement. Its powers 
of flight are weaker than those of others of the same 
species, but this is compensated for by swiftness. It 
does not fly in steady progression, but with a short quick 
flutter, so near the surface of the sea, that it prefers to — 
dash through the waves rather than rise over them. | 
Such is its celerity, as to have given rise to the belief 
that it flies even while under the water. In strikin 
contrast to these agile birds is the tawny-shouldere 
podargus, which sits in pairs all day on a branch, 
wrapped in a lethargic sleep. So profound is the repose, 
or such the unwillingness of the bird to move, that one | 
_- been shot off the branch without disturbing the 
other. 

The varieties of honey-eaters are among the most — 
interesting of Australian birds; in habits and appear- 
ance they are peculiarly pleasing. The wattled honey- 
eater, Anthochoera inauris, is decorated with a splendid 
golden drop hanging from each ear. The eucalypti, a 
species of tree abundant in Australia, are the favourite 
resort of these birds; their flowers are said to be renewed 
‘with every rising sun throughout the year.’ A wise pro- 
vision of nature is apparent in the tongue of most of the 
honey-eaters: the tip of that useful member is finished 
as a brush, which enables them readily to extract the 
juices from the calices of flowers. Some of these birds 
become exceedingly fat in winter, and are then sold in the 
markets at Hobart Town in enormous quantities. Others 
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gorge themselves to such an extent with honey, that on 
holding them head downwards when shot, a spoonful of 
the luscious fluid will flow from their mouths. Another 
instance of a curious tongue occurs in the Philip-Island 
parrot: it resembles the end of a finger, with the nail on 
the under side, forming a kind of spoon. This bird is 
further distinguished by barking like a dog. 

The bronze cuckoo of Australia offers an interesting 
puzzle to naturalists: it deposits its egg in the nest of 
the blue wren. This structure is dome-shaped, with a 
small hole only at the side for entrance; and it is not 
easy to conceive the mode adopted by the large bird to 
introduce the egg by an opening so disproportioned to 
its size. We may add, that the interloper is hatched 
and by his diminutive foster-parents with as much 
care and attention as his Europ gener. Among 
the larger kind of birds, there is an interesting incident 
connected with the Australian crane, a noble bird, 
standing four feet in height. It is said to be easily 
tamed, and being of graceful movements, looks well 
walking about a garden or pleasure-grounds. Two of 
these cranes were once kept on the estate of a gentle- 
man near Camden, and ‘ so far attracted the notice of 
a pair of wild birds, as to induce them to settle and 
feed near the house, make acquaintance with himself 
and the other members of his establishment, and be- 
coming still tamer, to approach the yard, feed from his 
hand, and even to follow the domesticated birds into 
the kitchen, until unfortunately a servant imprudently 
seizing at one of the wild birds, and tearing a handful 
of feathers from its back, the wildness of its disposition 
was roused ; and darting forth, followed by its companion, 
it mounted into the air, soaring higher and higher at 
every circle, at the same time uttering its hoarse call, 
which was responded to by the tame birds below. For 
several days did they return and perform the same evolu- 
tions without alighting, until, the dormant impulses of the 
tame birds being aroused, they also mounted high in the 
air, winged their way to some far distant part of the 
country, and never returned to the home where they had 
been so long fostered.” This awakening of aboriginal 
instincts has had many parallels among uncultivated 
specimens of humanity. 

We select one more example, as peculiarly illustrative 
of the manifold workings of nature; in fact, while igno- 
rant of the law to which it is to be referred, we may look 
upon it as a freak. The Ptilonorhynchus holosericus, from 
its singular habits, has received the name of Satin Bower- 
bird; its nest has not yet been discovered;-and as, pre- 
viously to Mr Gould’s visit to Australia, it had not been 
described, he took pains to watch the creature in its 
native haunts. This bird, as its name imports, con- 
structs a bower, not for a dwelling, but as a place of 
recreation. Its habitat appears to be confined to the 
district of New South Wales, and Mr Gould first saw it in 
the woods at the base of the Liverpool Mountains. The 
bower is usually placed in a retired spot, under the shade 
of a tree. ‘The base consists of an extensive and rather 
convex — of sticks, firmly interwoven, on the 
centre of which the bower itself is built: this, like the 
platform on which it is placed, and with which it is 
interwoven, is formed of sticks and twigs, but of a more 
slender and flexible description, the tips of the twigs 
being so arranged as to curve inwards, and nearly meet 
at the top. In the interior of the bower, the materials 
are so placed that the forks of the twigs are always pre- 
sented outwards, by which arrangement not the slightest 
obstruction is offered to the passage of the birds.’ In 
this way an avenue about two feet in length is formed ; 
either end is decorated by gaudy feathers dropped by 
other birds, inserted between the twigs, and by shells 
and bones laid in a heap, in the interstices of which 
feathers are also placed. ‘The propensity of these birds,’ 
pursues Mr Gould, ‘to pick up and fly off with any 
attractive object, is so well known to the natives, that 
they always search the runs for any small missing article, 
as the bowl of a pipe, &c. that may have been acciden- 
tally dropped in the bush. I myself found at the en- 
trance of one of them a small neatly-worked stone toma- 


hawk, of an inch and a-half in length, together with 
some slips of blue cotton rags, which the birds had doubt- 
less picked up at a deserted encampment of the natives.’ 

* For what purpose these curious bowers are made is 
not yet perhaps fully understood; they are certainly 
not used as a nest, but as a place of resort for man 
individuals of both sexes, which, when there assembled, 
run through and around the bower in a sportive and 
playful manner, and that so frequently, that it is seldom 
entirely deserted.’ 

The satin-bower ‘ird is about the size of a crow; its 
—- are for decoration, not for concealment. The 

wers are made use of for several years, and repaired 
when damaged. The most probable supposition as to 
their use is, that the birds use them as a rendezvous 
during pairing-time and the period of incubation. Two 
of these singular structures were brought to Europe b 
Mr Gould; one of them, with all its ornament of Shells 
and feathers, may be seen at the British Museum. 

Besides this, there is the spotted bower-bird: the bower 
of this species is a foot or more longer than the one just 
described ; and the interior is formed of tall grass 
which, by the curve of the outer twigs, are bent over til 
they meet. The bottom of the bower is paved with 
stones, which keep the lower extremities of the grass at a 

roper degree of divergence. There is the same accumu- 
[ation of ornament as in the former case, half a bushel of 
shells being not unfrequently found at either end of the 
avenue or run. The whitest and most glittering are 
always chosen, and being collected from long distances, 
must cost the bird considerable labour. 

The range of this bird extends far into the interior of 
the country. A third variety, of similar habits, has been 
discovered on the north-west coast, a region which as yet 
has been but little visited. , 

Our selections comprise but a very small part of the 
feathered races of Australia; the study of the numerous 
varieties which the country produces would afford a sub- 
ject of inexhaustible interest. What a delightful resource 
for the emigrant in the back settlements, remote from 
society, and with but few books at command! With the 
birds of Australia around him, he need never fall into 
the vices or degradation of idleness. 


WORK AND PAY. | 


«... THERE isa secret in this subject of work practically 
known to multitudes, which it yet so happens is seldom 
embodied in written or spoken counsel. The hardest 
work is not the most slavish or disheartening, and he who 
effects most has often the greatest share of leisure. To 
illustrate this from the extremes of the industrial scale, 
let us take the leading counsel, or the accomplished rail- 
way engineer, both of whom are working with their brains 
almost to the utmost point which the human intellect is 
capable of reaching. Yet they both have their luxuries 
and their leisure hours. You meet them in society chat- 
ting, laughing—looking as if they had nothing to do; in 
the touring season you encounter them in the Highlands, 
on the Rhine, and yet all the world is wondering how they 
get through their hard work. Look now at the hand-loom 
weaver—pale, emaciated, half-fed, half-clad—as solemn 
and melancholy under the weight of unvarying physical 
affliction as if he had taken a monastic vow, and given away 
all the joys of this world for an ample reimbursement in 
futurity. That man knows no rest but the hours of sleep 
and the seventh day; every little period he takes from the 
weary monotony of his work is a bit of bread less to him 
and his children: the demon Hunger has possession of 
him, and drives him on till he drops at the loom. Yet 
that man never knew what it was to work hard—and there 
is the secret of all his misery. He found a monotonous 
easy trade to his hand, and in an evil hour he yielded to 
its seductions. ‘If weavers are wanted,’ said a witness on 
the hand-loom inquiry, ‘they may be struck into existence 
in a month: some branches may be done by boys and girls, 
and what may be done by a boy, can never reach above a 
boy’s wages.” ; 

Now I do not mean to maintain that the eminent lawyer 
and engineer work as many times harder than the hand~- 
loom weaver as they are better paid. It is the peculiarity 
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of work of every kind: that a small addition to the e 

ness makes a large addition to the remuneration, and that 
the higher the grade, the more marked is this difference. 
This arises from the numbers gradually decreasing the 
further they have outstripped their brethren in excellence. 
At the point of skill which only three or four men have 
reached out of so many hundreds, there will be little com- 
petition, and high pay: when there are services which only 
one man can do, he can name his own price. Moreover, 
the general labour market in its widest sense, including 
efforts both of mind and body, is affected by various acci- 
dents of education, training, and position, which bring to 
some occupations a scale of remuneration much higher than 
the members of others can hope by any energy to obtain. 
Thus it does not follow that the scale of income corres- 
ponds with the hardness of the work ; but we may take it 
as a general rule, that high pay is not given without some 
service being done for it; and that the man who can, by 
courageous energy in setting his mind, or his hands aided 
by his mind, to do some useful act requiring skill, will 
reap a reward for his service. 

In fact the great dragon to be conquered by the strugglers 
through this’ world is indolence. is because ay 
yielded to it, that yonder gray-headed gentleman is a clerk 
in a government office, at a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, instead of making a fortune like his schoolfellow 
the engineer. He found the employment set before him— 
nothing to do but to copy pages or add up columns; no 
exertion of thought, no risks of failure, but a secured income 
—and he yielded to the temptation. In his case little 
harm is done: he has food and clothing, and is content. 
But go several steps farther down. A still easier operation 
than writing and casting accounts has tempted eight hun- 
dred thousand men to follow a trade which less than half 
the number would have supplied; and no legislation or 
parliamentary inquiry, no private benevolence, no relief 
committee, no r-law, can obviate the devastating result. 
. . - +» Nor is the small remuneration the only evil of the 
humblest and most overstocked occupations. Their fol- 
lowers are the most acutely sensitive to oscillations in the 
money and labour market, and ever the most liable to be 
deprived of their little bit of bread. Let us just cast a 
thought over the manner in which the industrious, careful, 
and energetic members of society occupy themselves when 
hard times come. Some of them retrench their expendi- 
ture; they must of course have still as much as will in 
some way support their families, or they could not do so. 
Others increase their exertions. ‘It is but mounting a 
thousand additional stairs,’ said Dr Arbuthnot, when his 
savings were swept away by the South-Sea scheme. Here 
and there, active-minded people are excited to new enter- 
= and conquests over difficulties; they lay open new 

elds of exertion, or work old ones with renewed energy. 
The additional services so called out are marvellous, and 
the beneficent effect of the whole operation is, that b 
these exertions trade revives, and prosperity is restore 
It is a mistake to suppose that these pressures and oscil- 
lations arise from too much industry. 

There may be too much production relatively—too many 
railways, too much corn, too many ginghams or satin 
slippers; but if every person is working where his services 
are required, there cannot be too much industry; and it is 
the tendency of the exertions made by active men in times 
of trial, to find out the quarters in which their labours are 
most useful, and thus restore the equilibrium of the mar- 
ket. Aman can seldom turn from a losing to a gaining 
occupation without doing a benefit, instead of an injury, to 
the community. ; 

But what can that = creature do who has been accus- 
tomed only to give his time, and some rotatory bodily 
motion, when the service so produced has ceased to be 
worth the morsel it used to bring him? He cannot reduce 
his expenditure and live. He cannot increase his exertions, 
for they are measured by time, not work, and the whole is 
already taken. He is nearest the edge, and when the blast 
comes across the great platform of industry, he is blown 
over the side into the slough of mendicancy, whence he 
rises no more.—F'rom an excellent series of letters in the Daily 
News, June 1848. [A principle of very great consequence 
to the humbler classes is here aontieet It is not alone 
necessary to be at labour for many hours; that may be 
such a labour as not to deserve good remuneration. It is 
not all-sufficient that a small trader sticks for the whole 
day to his shop, for it may be a shop not required in the 

, or conducted on too small a scale to be profitable. 


Ingenuity, skill, judgment to make a good choice of a 
calling, and to improve circumstances, are also requisite. 
Aman should see that his work is really useful, and that 
his shop is not superfluous. } 


SWEET LAVENDER. 


Lavender is the emblem of ‘ distant music’ in the language of 
flowers. 
’'Trs the sound of distant music, and it comes from o’er the hills, 
Sweeping upon the breezy air by fields and summer rills; 
Up, up the valley—homesteads fair and sheltering nooks are passed ; 
* Oh, Lavender—sweet Lavender!’ is clearly heard at last. 


And forth she comes, the cottage girl, with basket on her arm, 

Singing loud that summer word, whose name breathes many a 
charm: 

* Twelve bunches for a single groat,’ she adds with plaintive cry: 

‘Oh, Lavender—sweet L der !'—these who will buy? 


The village girls will seck the sweets—the faint perfume they prize; 
By hoarded treasures, tokens dear, the annual gift-flower lies; 
And mourners seek its pensive hue—it suits well with the dead— 
To strew above that breathless form, now slumbering on the bed. 


Oh bear it to the lone churchyard, and find a nameless mound— 
There, drooping mourner, cast these sweets upon the grassy ground ; 
And as the sound steals on the breeze, across the quiet vale, 

That well-known music soothes thy heart, attuned to sorrow’s tale. 


Perfume the air above the dead, the faithful, happy dead! 

Comfort and hope, sweet lavender, with healing influence shed ; 

This angel-music floateth past—on seraph's wings ‘tis borne— 

The mourner’s heart can hear it oft, though tempest-swayed and 
torn. 


Cc. A. M. W. 


HURRY AND HASTE. 

‘Never do anything in a hurry,’ is the advice given to 
attorneys and solicitors by Mr Warren. ‘ No one in a 
hurry can possibly ave his wils about him; and remember, 
that in the law there is ever an opponent watching to find 
you off your guard. You may occasionally be in haste, but 
you need never be in a hurry; take care—resolve—never 


to be so. Remember always that others’ interests are— 
occupying your attention, and suffer by your inadvertence | 
—by that negligence which generally occasions hurry. A 
man of first-rate business talents—one who always looks so | 


calm and tranquil, that it makes one’s-self feel cool on a hot | 


summer's day to look at him—once told me that he had 


never been in a hurry but once, and that was for an entire | 


fortnight, at the commencement of his career. It nearly 
killed him: he spoiled everything he touched; he was 
always breathless, and harassed, and miserable ; but it did 
him good for life: he resolved never again to be in a hurry 
—and never was, no, not once, that he could remember, 
during twenty-five years’ practice! Observe, I speak of 
being hurried and flustered—not of being in haste, for that 


is often inevitable ; but then is always seen the superiority | 
and inferiority of different men. You may indeed almost — 
define hurry as the condition to which an inferior man is _ 


reduced by haste. I one day observed, in a committee of 


the House of Commons, sitting on a railway bill, the chief 


secretary of the company, during several hours, while great 
interests were in jeopardy, preserve a truly admirable cool- 
ness, tranquillity, and temper, conferring on him immense 
advantages. His suggestions to counsel were masterly, and 
exquisitely well-timed ; and by the close of the day he 
had triumphed. “How is it that one never sees you in a 
hurry ?” said I, as we were pacing the long corridor, on our 
way from the committee-room. “ Because it’s so ex- 
pensive,” he replied with a significant smile. I shail 
never forget that observation, and don’t you. — Warren on 
Attorneys and Solicitors, ‘ 


DUTIES AND EVENTS. 

Duties are ours: events are God’s. This removes an 
infinite burden from the shoulders of the miserable, 
tempted, dying creature. On this consideration only can 
he securely lay down his head and close his eyes.—Cecil. 
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